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Agnos1  Election  Year  Politics 
Put  Homeless  on  the  Run 


by  Tom  McCarthy 

Four  days  after  cutting  the  ribbon 
on  new  police  headquarters  at 
the  Hibernia  Bank  in  the  Tender- 
loin, the  San  Francisco  Police  Depart- 
ment announced  that  it  will  use  beat 
officers  stationed  there  to  crack  down 
on  "aggressive  panhandling." 

Critics  charge  that  this  is  just  one 
more  step  toward  criminalizing  home- 
lessness.  Fueled  by  an  upcoming  may- 
oral election,  the  policy  is  aimed  more 
at  getting  people  out  of  sight  than  truly- 
assisting  people  on  the  street,  they  say. 

Since  the  sweep  of  Civic  Center  last 
year,  the  mayor  has  struck  a  new  set  of 
policies — from  enforcement  of  anti- 
quated vagrancy  laws  to  a  proposed 
coupon  program  that  holds  out  only 
empty  promises  to  the  homeless — put- 
ting homeless  people  on  the  run. 

Homeless  advocates  offer  a  laundry 
list  of  disillusionments  with  the  Agnos 
administration,  from  a  homeless  serv- 
ice system  at  gridlock  and  the  lack  of 
drop-in  facilities  for  hu:.icles;> .. Achol- 
ics, to  the  mayor's  dwindling  interest  in 
community  input  on  homeless  pro- 
grams. 

"The  policies  are  based  on  a  series  of 
impractical  solutions  and  political 


impressions,"  said  Josh  Brandon  of  the 
Coalition  on  Homelessness  (COH). 

"Agnos  only  cares  about  homeless- 
ness to  the  extent  of  his  political  image 
and  reputation.  In  our  first  meeting  with 
Agnos  shortly  after  he  took  office  in 
1988,  he  told  us  his  first  goal  is  to  be  on 
the  cover  of  Time  Magazine  as  the  mayor 
who  solved  homelessness.  But  it  is  not 
hard  to  distinguish  the  rhetoric  and 
politics  from  the  real  work  of  finding 
solutions  and  building  workable  pro- 
grams." 

Sweeping  Away  the  Homeless 

A  Police  Department  release  dated 
April  9  announced:  "In  response  to  a 
city- commissioned  study  on  the  prob- 
lem of  begging  on  San  Francisco  streets, 
Police  Chief  Willis  Casey  announced 
that  the  problem  is  perfectly  suited  for 
the  CPOP  officers." 

CPOP,  the  Community  Police  on 
Patrol  program,  is  the  much-publicized 
cornerstone  of  the  city's  new  tenth  po- 
lice district,  which  will  be  based  at  the 
Hibernia  bank,  building. 

CPOP  offioSrs  will  walk  beats  in  the 
Tenderloin  and  Union  Square  area  to 
crack  down  on  panhandling,  public 
continued  on  page  6 
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A  young  girl  contemplates  the  burning  incense  and  prayers  offered  by  Cambodian  elders  for 
the  coming  year  at  a  Cambodian  New  Year  celebration  last  month. 

Rites  of  Spring:  Khmer  and 
Laotians  Ring  in  New  Year 
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National  Tally  Inaccurate 

Tenderloin  Leaders  Challenge 
Census  Bureau's  Statistics 


by  Suzanne  Rostler 

Preparing  for  its  1990  tally  of  the 
United  States'  population,  the 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  made  un- 
precedented attempts  to  count  people 
who  have  historically  slipped  through 
their  information-gathering  net:  home- 
less people,  minorities,  and  refugees. 

Yet  now  that  their  results  have  been 
released,  the  bureau  itself  concedes  it 
may  have  missed  as  many  as  6  million 
Americans  in  the  1990  Census,  at  least 
two-thirds  of  them  minorities,  accord- 
ing to  estimates  the  bureau  released 
April  19. 

Hinging  on  these  undercounted 
census  figures  could  be  everything  from 
the  state's  political  representation  in 
Congress  to  procuring  funds  to  feed  the 
hungry,  house  the  homeless,  and  pro- 
vide medical  and  mental  health  care. 

In  the  melting  pot  of  the  Tenderloin, 
community  leaders  say  that  the  under- 
count  is  likely  to  be  pronounced.  Point- 
ing to  a  lack  of  community  outreach 
services  and  language  barriers,  Tender- 
loin advocates  charge  that  the  Census 
Bureau  did  not  even  begin  to  count 
many  of  the  Tenderloin's  residents, 
particularly  homeless  people,  South- 
east Asians,  and  children. 

Paul  Boden,  an  organizer  with  the 
Coalition  on  Homelessness  (COH),  is 
among  the  homeless  advocates  who 
have  taken  the  bureau's  homeless  count 
to  task,  calling  it  "wholly  inadequate." 

"They  did  a  stupid  count  on  a  one- 
night  basis,"  said  Boden.  "Millions  of 
dollars  were  spent  on  it  and  they  came 
up  with  200,000  as  the  number  of  the 


homeless  nationwide.  It  was  an  exer- 
cise in  futility  and  it  wasted  millions  of 
dollars  that  could  have  been  used  to 
address  the  fact  that  people  are  living 
on  the  street  by  building  housing.  In- 
stead it  was  used  to  count  how  many 
there  are  " 

In  San  Francisco  alone,  hundreds  of 
Census  Bureau  enumerators  fanned 
across  the  city  for  two  hours  during  the 
evening  of  March  20, 1990— the  highly 
controversial  "Street  and  Shelter 
Night" — to  count  homeless  people  in 
continued  on  page  8 


ith  song,  prayer,  and  silver 

bowls  brimming  with  offer- 
ings for  monks,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Laotian  and  Cambodian  commu- 
nities both  celebrated  the  Lunar  New 
Year  last  month. 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Educa- 
tion set  a  precedent  for  years  to  come 
when  they  adopted  a  resolution  on  April 
9  recognizing  the  importanceof  the  Lao, 
Khmer,  and  Thai  New  Year,  which  all 
fall  in  April.  It  permits  Southeast  Asian 
students  to  be  absent  from  school  on  the 
day  before  New  Year. 

Some  350  Laotians  gathered  at  Hun- 
garian Hall,  1 052  Geary  St.,  on  March  30 
to  observe  their  New  Year,  sitting  be- 
fore six  Buddhist  monks  and  listening 
to  their  blessings  for  the  year  to  come. 

Women  and  children — dressed  in 
traditional  Laotian  costume — as- 
sembled on  mats  on  the  floor  while  men 
sat  in  chairs  around  the  women.  Ac- 
cording to  Laotian  custom,  women 
should  not  beany  higher  than  the  monks 
during  the  ceremony.  Dotting  the  crowd 


were  silver  bowls  filled  with  oranges, 
sticky  nee,  and  sweets  that  the  women 
had  brought  as  offerings  for  the  monks. 

"My  daughter  asks  me  why  we  give 
things  for  free/  said  Sisong  Thep- 
kaysone,  41.  "I  tell  her  it  makes  you 
happy.  New  Year  is  very  special.  It 
makes  everybody  happy  all  year." 

Laotians  pointed  to  differences  be- 
tween how  the  New  Year  is  celebrated 
in  America  versus  in  their  homeland.  In 
Laos,  everyone  blesses  each  other  for 
the  New  Year  by  sprinkling  water 
scented  with  frangipane  flower  petals, 
a  common  aromatic  white  flower  in 
Laos.  The  water  is  meant  to  cleanse 
away  any  bad  luck.  In  the  squelching 
heat  of  the  streets  of  Laos,  the  New  Year 

festivities  usually  mean  much  water 
continued  on  page  17 
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Kids  and  Supes  Just  Say  No 
To  Governor's  Budget  Cuts 


by  Mike  McDermort 


T 


he  San  Francisco  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors unanimously  ap- 
proved a  resolution  last  month 
opposing  Governor  Pete  Wilson's  pro- 
posed 9  percent  cuts  in  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 
benefit  levels  and  the  elimination  of  the 
Homeless  Assistance  Program. 

"I  don't  know  why  Governor  Wilson 
is  trying  to  take  money  away  from  my 
family/  testified  Rickki,  10,  barely  tall 
enough  to  see  over  the  podium  at  a 
Board  of  Supervisors  hearing  on  the 
resolution  on  April  2.  "We  don't  have 
enough  now.  If  Wilson  gets  what  he 
wants,  my  family  could  end  up  home- 
less again  and  this  time  there  won't  be 
any  homeless  money." 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  resolution 


calls  on  the  governor  to  raise  AFDC  by 
at  least  9  percent  to  cover  cost-of-living 
increases  denied  over  the  last  two  years, 
and  retain  the  Homeless  Assistance 
Program,  which  provides  funds  to 
homeless  families  for  move-in  costs  for 
permanent  housing. 

The  board  resolution,  drafted  by 
SupervisorAngela  Alioto,  also  cited  the 
need  to  eliminate  tax  loopholes  for  the 
state's  wealthiest  taxpayers  and  corpo- 
rations. 

The  supervisors  passed  the  resolu- 
tion after  hearing  testimony  from  25 
children  whose  parents  receive  AFDC. 
Ranging  in  age  from  2  to  13,  the  young- 
sters spoke  about  what  it  means  to  be 
homeless  and  on  public  assistance  in  a 
time  of  impending  budget  cuts. 

"I  don't  understand  why  a  member 
continued  on  page  9 
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TL  youngster  enjoys  reward  of  his  TL 
Walkathon  labors:  a  hot  dog.  See  page  3. 
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ask  the  people 


Does  the  Tenderloin  need 
its  own  elementary  school? 

by  Tatia  Jordan 
photos  by  Phil  Head 

Asked  at  the  Tenderloin  Walkathon 


Marvis  Phillips 
Tenderloin 

"Yes,  because  we  don' t 
have  one.  We've  never 
had  one  and  as  they 
shut  down  the  school 
system,  we'll  lose  our 
spaces  at  Redding 
(elementary  school)." 

Shawn  Christian 
Richmond  district 

"Absolutely.  There  are 
so  many  children  in  the 
Tenderloin  and  they 
have  to  go  so  far,  to 
Treasure  Island.  Par- 
ents don't  have  time 
to  drive  out  there  to 
their  kid's  school." 

Alice  Change 
Civic  Center 
"Oh  sure,  because 
there  are  a  lot  of  chil- 
dren there.  Rather  than 
bussing  them  out,  it 
would  be  nice  to  have 
a  school  right  there." 

Kelly  Cullen 

TL  Youth  Advocates 

"Yes.  Being  bussed  to 
school  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  full 
advantages  of  an  edu- 
cation. A  school  would 
provide  a  community 
center  for  the  neigh- 
borhood." 

Roosevelt  Prout 
Oakland 

"Certainly.  Neighbor- 
hood schools  are  al- 
ways central  to  the  bet- 
terment of  a  commu- 
nity. Parents  have  bet- 
ter contact  with  the 
school." 

Michelle  Rosenberg 
Presidio 

"Yes,  because  if  they 
(Tenderloin  kids)  see 
all  these  people  caring 
for  them,  they'll  prob- 
ably show  their  caring 
back  by  doing  good  in 
school." 


Christine  Espiritu 
Sunset 

"Yes.  We  saw  pictures 
of  the  long  lines  at  the 
bus  stop.  Thafs  proba- 
bly not  the  best  educa- 
tion for  them.  They, 
too,  deserve  a  good 
education." 

Christina  Deeb 
Merced  Manor 
"I  think  they  should 
have  a  base,  a  school  in 
the  community  where 
it's  convenient  and 
they  can  do  after- 
school  programs,  and 
not  worry  about  get- 
ting home  late." 

Gerald  Shovlin 
Presentation  High 
School  Teacher 

"Definitely,  because 
there  are  4,000  kids 
being  bussed  to  other 
schools.  It  gives  the 
neighborhood  a  sense 
of  belonging." 


house  log 


by  Robert  Tobin 

Executive  Director 

Central  City  Hospitality  House 

The  way  the  term  "homeless  advo- 
cate" is  sputtered  by  some  public 
policy  makers  and  opinion  shapers 
these  days,  you'd  think  we  were  advocating 
homelessness  as  a  lifestyle.  Why  aren't  mili- 
tary "experts"  ever  referred  to  as  war  advo- 
cates? They  get  billions  of  dollars  to  re- 
search weapons  systems  until  they  finally 
work,  while  the  social  programs  get  denied 
funding  because,  allegedly,  they  haven't 
proven  themselves. 

In  a  world  where  perceptions  are  so 
shaped  by  marketing  and  semantics,  per- 
haps we  should  start  looking  for  a  different 
name  for  those  doing  what  one  helluva  lot 
of  people  profess  to  believe  should  be  done. 

And  1  do  mean  a  lot  of  people.  According 
to  the  1990  Almanac,  almost  150  million 
people  in  America  consider  themselves 
members  of  an  organized  religious  faith. 
Nearly  99  percent  of  those  are  associated 
with  either  Jewish  congregations  or  Chris- 
tian churches,  both  of  which  base  their  be- 
liefs on  the  Old  Testament.  All  are  therefore 
beholden  to  the  no-uncertain-terms  passages 
contained  in  places  like  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
(58:7),  which  tells  us  to  "share  your  bread 


letters 


Commending  Conkin 

Editors: 

We  wish  to  commend  your  correspon- 
dent, Dennis  Conkin,  for  his  detailed  inves- 
tigative article  about  Homeless  Times  Editor 
Myrnalene  Nabih  in  the  April  issue.  Conkin 
took  the  time  to  explain  her  reasoning  so  we 
could  understand  what's  behind  her  homo- 
phobia and  to  present  community  reactions. 

It  is  essential  that  we  expose  homopho- 
bia whenever  it  surfaces — even  when  it 
involves  people  who  are  in  other  ways  car- 
ing and  productive  members  of  society. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  lesbians,  gay  men, 
and  bisexuals  who  work  with  Ms.  Nabih 
will  take  the  time  to  explain  to  her  how  such 
attitudes  damage  the  lives  of  others. 

-George  Mendenhall 
Media  Committee, 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Alliance  Against  Defamation 

Misquote  Pointed  Out 

Editors: 

I'd  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  mis- 
quote in  your  article  re:  homosexuality  in 
the  Tenderloin,  which  is  entitled:  "Homeless 
Times  Editorial  Enrages  Gay  Activists." 

It  should  read:  "If  all  homosexual  people 
were  isolated  on  an  island  or  in  one  country, 
in  a  100  years  or  so,  it  would  be  a  dead  and 
unpopulated  place."  All  the  universal  laws 
indicate  that  God  created  a  self-perpetuat- 
ing system  for  the  habitat  Earth  and  for 
continual  habitation  of  the  place. 

We  shall  print  a  correction  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Homeless  Times.  Truth  is  impor- 
tant to  us. 

-Mynalene  Nabih 

Discriminating  Against  the  Poor 

Editors: 

We,  the  poor  people  of  the  Tenderloin, 


with  the  hungry,  shelter  the  oppressed  and 
the  homeless,  clothe  the  naked  when  you 
see  them,  and  do  not  turn  yourback  on  your 
own." 

Although  this  wording  is  used  by  our 
nation's  largest  religious  denomination, 
other  translations  are  more  traditionally 
interpreted.  However,  even  the  most  strict 
constructionists  cannot  point  to  any  biblical 
reference  to  the  "deserving  poor"  or  the 
"truly  needy."  Yet  those  are  the  terms  in 
which  these  most  closely  held  beliefs  of  the 
vast  majority  of  our  citizens  get  translated 
into  public  policy. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  religious  faith, 
but  one  of  moral  commitment.  More  people 
swear  their  allegiance  to  these  beliefs  than 
voted  in  the  last  presidential  election.  In  this 
context  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
those  concerned  enough  about  homeless- 
ness to  try  to  get  something  done  about  it  are 
treated  like,  well,  the  proverbial  prophets  in 
their  own  land. 

No  one  thinks  that  we  should  be  every- 
thing for  everybody,  nor  could  we  be. 
However,  you  cannot  tell  someone  to  pull 
him  or  herself  up  by  their  bootstraps  when 
they  ain't  got  the  boots.  And  we  shouldn't 
give  them  a  coupon  to  go  get  a  bed  for  the 
night  if  there's  no  room  in  the  shelters  to 
which  the  coupon  refers  them.  Remember 
when  advertising  like  that  was  against  the 
law?  Nowadays,  it  is  only  those  who  follow 
such  a  false  lead  who  can  get  arrested. 
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I  f  there  is  one  positive  thing  that  emerged 
from  the  October  1989  earthquake,  it  was 
the  brief  moment  when  millions  of  Bay  Area 
residents  found  out  what  thousands  already 
knew:  that  most  of  us  are  not  much  more 
than  a  disaster  away  from  becoming  home- 
less ourselves.  We  now  have  the  perfect  op 
portunity  to  merge  practical  necessity  with 
moral  belief  by  pulling  together  a  process 
which  offers  those  who  possess  nothing  the 
chance  to  have,  those  in  pain  a  chance  to 
heal,  and  those  who  are  able  the  chance  to 
help. 

The  slightest  inference  that  this  is  al- 
ready happening  is  contradicted  by  the 
evidence.  Whenever  it  does  happen,  San 
Francisco  will  quickly  become  a  better  place 
for  us  all. 


would  like  to  ask  this:  Is  the  city  making  an 
obvious  practice  of  discriminating  against 
the  poor? 

We'd  like  to  ask  the  people  of  the  Tender- 
loin: Do  you  miss  us,  the  fence  people?  We 
are  the  people  who  have  tried  to  sell  items 
on  the  fences  at  Ellis  Street  between  Jones 
and  Hyde,  and  at  Turk  and  Hyde  streets. 
We  are  not  there  anymore  to  sell  you  low 
price  items,  or  give  you  free  clothes.  We 
have  been  told  we  are  breaking  the  law  by 
the  mayor  and  the  police. 

To  the  mayor  Why  is  it  against  the  law 
for  the  poor  to  sell  their  personal  property 
on  the  street? 

Why  do  we  need  a  permit  to  sell  on  the 
sidewalk? 

Why  do  we  get  arrested,  fined,  and  sent 


to  jail,  sometimes  five  to  ten  times  a  day? 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  city  where 
people  sell  the  same  things  on  the  same 
sidewalks  and  are  not  bothered  by  the  po- 
lice. 

Is  the  law  prohibiting  us  from  selling  on 
the  streets  a  city  law  or  a  district  law?  Is  it  a 
law  for  the  rich  or  the  poor? 

I  think  the  city  would  like  to  see  the  poor 
be  able  to  stand  on  their  own  two  feet.  Why 
is  this  mayor  doing  what  he  can  to  take  the 
backbone  away  from  the  people  who  are 
trying  to  get  back  on  their  own  two  feet?  If 
you  give  a  man  everything,  what  have  you 
done  with  this  man's  pride? 

Give  me  a  fish,  I  can  eat  for  a  day.  Teach 
me  to  fish,  I  can  eat  forever. 

-Jean  Jordan 
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TL  Needs  a  Grade  School — 
Rallying  Cry  of  TL  Walkathon 


by  Tatia  Jordan 

Pounding  the  pavement  to  raise 
money  for  two  neighborhood 
groups  and  to  bring  citywide  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  an  elementary 
school  in  the  Tenderloin,  hundreds  of 


people  turned  out  for  the  fourth  annual 
Tenderloin  Walkathon  on  April  14. 

Organized  by  the  Bay  Area  Women' s 
Resource  Center  (BAWRC)  and  Ten- 
derloin Youth  Advocates,  with  more 
than  30  sponsors,  the  four-kilometer 
walkathon  and  street  fair  was  an  op- 
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A  throng  of  marchers  at  the  4th  Annual  Walkathon  helped  raise  funds  for  worthy  causes. 

GATES  Program:  Helping 
Hand  or  One  More  Hurdle 
For  Welfare  Recipients 


by  Kristi  de  Lorimier 

Despite  the  recession  and  state 
and  city  budget  woes,  the  San 
Francisco  Department  of  Social 
Services  (DSS)  has  pulled  off  the  seem- 
ingly impossible.  The  department, 
which  oversees  an  alphabet  soup  of 
programs  such  as  GAIN  and  AFDC, 
has  somehow  found  the  financial  re- 
sources to  dip  its  ladle  into  the  cauld  ron 
of  employment  programs  once  again, 
and  this  time  the  letters  spell  GATES. 

GATES,  the  General  Assistance 
Training  and  Employment  Services 
program,  was  set  up  by  DSS  in  August 
1990  to  train  General  Assistance  (G.A.) 
and  food  stamp  recipients  for  "semi- 
skilled" jobs.  Some  of  the  $440,000 
program's  graduates  have  found  em- 
ployment in  construction,  janitorial 
services,  and  even  social  work.  DSS  says 
that  25  of  the265  clients  who  have  passed 
through  their  doors  since  the  program 
started  have  found  jobs,  according  to 
their  most  recent  figures. 

"The  program  helps  participants 
formulate  a  plan  to  help  them  find  jobs," 
said  DSS  General  Manager  Julia  Lopez. 
But  several  welfare  rights  groups  re- 
main unconvinced  as  to  whether  the 
program  actually  helps  recipients  land 
jobs  or  is  simply  another  level  of  bu- 
reaucracy for  people  to  hurdle. 

Barbara  Nabors-Glass,  co-director  of 
the  Income  Rights  Project,  said  GATES 
reminds  her  of  other  DSS  programs  of 
which  her  group  has  been  critical,  such 
as  Greater  Avenues  to  Independence 
(GAIN). 

Under  the  GAIN  program,  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  recipients  receive  assistance  in 
getting  off  welfare  and  into  jobs.  How- 
ever, Nabors-Glass  said  in  order  to 
continue  receiving  AFDC,  GAIN  par- 
ticipants are  required  to  perform 
work/are  assignments  that  only  pro- 
vide the  city  with  a  cheap  labor  pool, 
not  well-trained  employable  adults. 

"Instead  of  giving  poor  folks  what 
they  need,"  said  Nabors-Glass,  "we  give 
them  GAIN  and  GATES  to  land  on  and 
hoops  and  all  sorts  of  things  to  jump 
through.  All  these  people  want  are  jobs." 

GATES  supervisor  Pat  Cosmos  dis- 
agreed. "We're  emphasizing  not  only 
getting  a  job  but  self-sufficiency,"  she 
said. 


General  Assistance  Advocacy  Proj- 
ect Program  (GAAP)  Coordinator  Mi- 
chael Lee,  who  shares  some  of  Nabors- 
Glass'  skepticism  about  the  program, 
applauds  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  GAIN 
program,  GATES  is  voluntary.  This 
means  that  participants  do  not  have  to 
perform  workfare  assignments  to  con- 
tinue receiving  General  Assistance  or 
food  stamps. 

"The  advantage  of  that,"  said  Lee, 
"is  instead  of  wasting  two  to  three  days 
a  week  sweeping  streets,  you  could  be 
looking  for  a  job  or  getting  some  train- 
ing." 

Funded  by  federal,  state,  and  county 
funds,  GATES  currently  serves  140 
participants.  Among  them  is  Ray  (not 
his  real  name),  an  unemployed  bio- 
chemist. 

Ray  moved  to  California  eight  years 
ago  to  begin  graduate  studies  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley.  He 
soon  found  himself  overwhelmed  by 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  Bay  Area.  As  he 
struggled  to  come  up  with  the  money 
for  his  education  as  well  as  his  rent  and 
other  bills,  the  bottom  fell  out — and 
Ray  ended  up  on  G.A.  The  climb  back 
up  has  not  been  easy. 

Seven  months  ago,  Ray  became  one 
of  the  first  G.A.  recipients  to  join  GATES. 
From  there  he  was  referred  to  the  San 
Francisco  Job  Club  Experience,  a  group 
that  counsels  participants  on  how  to 
write  an  attractive  resume  and  find  em- 
ployment. Ray  said  he  is  tired  of  being 
on  G.A.  and  the  GATES  program  has 
opened  the  door  for  himto  finding  a  job. 

Lopez  agreed.  "Often  times,  all  that 
people  need  is  a  little  help,"  she  said. 
"Whether  ifs  going  back  to  school  or 
tools,  they  just  need  a  little  help  to  get 
back  on  their  feet." 

Currently  there  are  10,000  G.A.  re- 
cipients in  San  Francisco,  3,000  of  whom 
DSS  deems  employable.  The  other  7,000 
are  unemployable  for  either  medical  or 
mental  health  reasons  and  have  a 
doctor's  note  excusing  them  from  job 
searches.  Previously,  in  exchange  for 
benefits  totaling  $341  a  month,  the  only 
option  for  "employable"  G.A.  recipi- 
ents was  to  perform  14  to  16  hours  a 
week  of  workfare,  such  as  sweeping  the 
streets  or  cleaning  buses.  Now  they  can 
choose  to  participate  in  GATES  instead . 

The  first  thing  a  new  participant 
undergoes  is  a  Life  Skills  Test.  From  the 


portunity  for  participants  to  have  fun 
and  contribute  to  a  worthy  cause  at  the 
same  time. 

Sethy  Keo,  an  18-year-old  Tender- 
loin resident,  has  participated  in  the 
walkathon  for  the  last  three  years.  "I 
want  to  help  the  children  of  theTender- 
loin  and  make  the  neighborhood  a  bet- 
ter place,"  she  said. 

Headed  by  a  marching  band,  the 
group  of  walkers  took  off  from  Civic 
Center  plaza,  circled  twice  around 
Larkin,  Ellis,  and  Leavenworth  streets, 
and  strode  to  the  finish  line  at  the  street 
fair  on  the  corner  of  Ellis  and  Leaven- 
worth. 

The  street  fair  festivities  included 
games,  bands,  food,  and  arts  and  crafts 
for  children  and  their  families. 

"Ifs  really  important  for  our  com- 
munity to  come  out  and  play  on  the 
streets,  and  that  other  families  from 
around  the  Bay  Area  meet  them,"  said 
Kelly  Cullen,  director  of  Tenderloin 
Youth  Advocates.  "People  come  away 
with  a  different  view  of  the  Tenderloin 
neighborhood." 

The  theme  of  this  year's  walkathon 
was  the  need  for  an  elementary  school 
in  the  Tenderloin. 

"There  are 4,000  children  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  the  kids  here  are  bussed 
out  to  42  different  schools,"  said 
BAWRC  Executive  Director  Midge 
Wilson.  "Unless  you're  working  with 
the  kids  on  these  specific  issues,  there's 
not  a  lot  of  people  who  know  that." 
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Hat  making,  hotdogs,  and  face  painting  were 
part  of  the  fun  and  games  at  the  street  fair  on 
Leavenworth  Street  after  the  walkathon. 

Wilson  said  that  making  more  people 
aware  of  the  children's  needs  is  a  first 
step  in  galvanizing  a  movement  to  build 
a  Tenderloin  grammar  school. 

Michelle  Rosenberg,  15,  a  student  at 
Presentation  High  School  and  a  walk- 
athon participant,  said  that  Tenderloin 
children  "deserve  as  good  an  education 
as  we  have"  but  aren't  getting  it  when 
they  have  to  travel  so  far  to  get  to  school . 


results  of  this  test,  caseworkers  deter- 
mine what  sort  of  training  the  partici- 
pant needs  to  rejoin  the  workforce. 

After  participants  find  employment, 
they  are  tracked  by  caseworkers  for  90 
days.  If  participants  earn  income  of  $100 
per  month  or  less,  they  can  keep  all  the 
earned  income  and  still  get  the  $341 
G.A.  grant.  Above  that,  any  earned 
income  is  subtracted  from  their  bene- 
fits. If  their  combined  earnings  from 
G.A.  and  earned  income  exceed  $660  a 
month,  the  participant's  G.A.  benefits 
are  discontinued. 

GAAPs  Michael  Lee  said  his  group 
has  not  seen  much  success  for  its  clients 
under  the  GATES  program.  The  biggest 
obstacle  GAAP  clients  face  is  a  six-week 
waiting  period  before  they  can  even 
enter  a  GATES  workshop.  GAAP  has 
suggested  that  GATES  change  its  first 
workshop  with  new  clients  into  an  in- 
formational meeting  open  to  the  gen- 
eral public — with  no  waiting  list.  This 
would  allow  more  than  the  program's 
limit  of  20  participants  to  attend. 

"How  do  you  expect  someone  who 
carries  all  of  their  belongings  around  to 
keep  track  of  an  appointment  six  weeks 
ahead?"  Lee  asked.  "Ifs  hard  for  any- 
body to  keep  an  appointment  six  weeks 
away,  especially  if  they're  homeless. 

"Mainly,  all  we  see  are  clients  pick- 
ing up  the  phone,  calling,  and  being 
told  they  have  to  wait  six  weeks,"  Lee 
said. 

Cosmos,  however,  said  that  despite 
the  delays,  many  people  are  making  it 
to  the  workshops.  There  is  no  way  to 
determine  how  many  are  making  it 
through  the  workshops,  because  many 
don't  return  after  the  first  meeting, 
Cosmos  said. 

"This  is  a  voluntary  program,"  Cos- 
mos added.  "People  come  into  the  pro- 
gram and  discover  ifs  not  for  them — 
they  are  free  to  leave.  So  we  have  no 
measuring  device  for  exactly  how  many 
people  have  come  through." 

Last  month,  80  participants  who 
made  it  past  the  initial  workshop  left 
the  program.  "There's  a  variety  of  rea- 


sons for  them  leaving  the  program:  They 
may  have  left  the  state,  died,  gotten  a 
job,  or  lost  contact  with  the  program," 
Cosmos  said. 

Despite  his  criticisms  of  the  program, 
Lee  said  GAAP  will  continue  to  work 
with  GATES  by  making  suggestions  to 
improve  the  program  and  continuing 
to  refer  clients  there. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  too  critical  of  the 
program,  because  I  would  like  to  see  it 
succeed,"  he  said,  noting  that  he  would 
like  his  clients  to  get  jobs  through  the 
program 

In  the  meantime,  Lopez  faces  critics 
with  her  head  held  high.  'This  (GATES) 
is  one  thing  I  feel  good  about,"  she  said . 
"We  were  able  to  start  this  program 
despite  the  fact  the  city  has  been  going 
through  a  major  budget  crunch." 

Lopez  admitted  that  the  program 
has  not  been  untouched  by  problems. 
Recently  she  found  herself  down  to  two 
caseworkers  after  one  suffered  a  bro- 
ken ankle,  pushing  up  the  caseload  to 
70  clients  per  caseworker.  Others  in  her 
administration,  such  as  Program  Man- 
ager Karen  Pierce,  are  quick  to  remind 
critics  that  the  program  is  still  relatively 
new. 

While  GATES  participant  Ray  still 
has  not  found  a  job,  he  is  determined  to 
make  the  opportunities  passed  on  to 
him  through  this  program  work  to  his 
advantage. 

"I'm  going  to  get  a  job — period,"  he 
says.  "By  hook  or  by  crook,  I'm  going  to 
be  working.  G.A.  is  wonderful,  but  I 
can't  go  on  like  this." 


Super  Burritos 
Tacos 

BEST  IN  TOWN 


Open  I  I  a.m.  -  9  p.m 
Monday  -  Saturday 
closed  Sundays 


JUST  TO  GO 
35  Mason  928-7782 


Job  Opening: 
Executive  Director,  North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition 

Required:  background  in  administration,  fundraising.  program 
development,  strategic  planning,  marketing,  board  development, 
special  events  coordination,  plus  excellent  writing  skills. 
Familiarity  with  S.F.  political  decision-making  bodies,  community 
organizing,  and  membership  development  helpful. 
Salary  range:  S30-35K.  Position  available  on  June  1.  1991. 
EOE.  People  of  color  are  encouroged  to  apply. 

Send  letter  and  resume  by  May  17  to: 
Hiring  Committee,  NOMPC.  295  Eddy  St.,  S..F.,  CA.  94102 
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Closing  of  Drop-In  Center 
Imperiled  Street  Drinkers 


by  Sara  Colm 

When  the  city's  only  drop  in 
center  for  homeless  alcohol- 
ics— Ozanam  Reception  Cen- 
ter at  1 1 75  Howard  St. — suddenly  closed 
down  for  repairs  for  a  week  in  April, 
street  drinkers  were  left  out  in  the  cold. 

For  seven  days,  the  Mobile  Assis- 
tance Patrol  (MAP)— the  van  that 
shuttles  street  alcoholics  to  services — 
was  unable  to  respond  to  most  calls 
from  merchants,  police,  and  concerned 
citizens  about  alcoholics  passed  out  on 
the  street. 

'There  was  no  place  for  a  chronic 
drunk  or  an  actively  drinking  person  to 
go,"  said  Linda  Davis-Hills,  director  of 
MAP.  'The  alternative  was  jail  or  the 
hospital." 

While  MAP  drivers  did  transport 
those  who  could  walk  or  were  not  ex- 


cessively drunk  to  theory's  two  Multis- 
ervice Centers  (MSCs),  MAP  could  not 
assist  75  percent  of  the  drinkers  they 
found  collapsed  on  the  streets  while 
Ozanam  was  closed,  Davis-Hills  said. 

"We  left  them  on  the  street,"  she 
said.  "We  advised  them  and  checked 
them  and  if  they  had  a  medical  condi- 
tion we  took  them  to  the  hospital." 

Public  drunkenness  in  itself  doesn't 
warrant  a  hospital  stay,  Davis-Hills  said, 
but  MAP  workers  tried  when  they  could 
to  hospitalize  the  street  drinkers  they 
found  for  anything  from  general  ne- 
glect to  dehydration. 

"If  we  sent  them  to  the  emergency 
room  that  meant  eight  to  10  hours  that 
we  had  them  off  the  streets,"  said  Davis- 
Hill. 

Despite  studies  by  both  Tfie  Tender- 
loin Times  and  the  San  Francisco  Health 
Department  that  show  chronic  street 


Service  Held  for  Homeless  Vet 


by  Tom  McCarthy 

Don  Ross  lived  a  rough  life  and 
drank  hard,  but  played  fair  with 
everyone.  The  day  he  died  on  a 
park  bench  last  month  was  "bright  and 
sunny,  just  as  pretty  as  it  could  be,"  said 
Larry  Jaffee,  his  best  friend  and  drink- 
ing partner. 

Jaffe,  a  street-toughened  man  with  a 
scrub  of  whiskers  and  a  pronounced 
limp  from  being  struck  by  an  automo- 
bile, had  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  de- 
scribed Ross'  final  hours. 

The  two  were  eating  take-out  Viet- 
namese food  and  sharing  a  "cocktail"  at 
Mac  Aulay  Park  at  noontime  when  Ross 
suddenly  lay  down  on  a  bench  and 
passed  out.  When  Jaffee  couldn't  rouse 
him,  paramedics  were  summoned,  but 
they,  too,  were  unable  to  revive  Ross. 
He  died  on  the  pavement  with  his 
friends  gathered  around. 

"We  were  best  friends,  and  surpris- 
ingly enough,  we  had  a  lot  of  good 
times,  even  though  we're  homeless," 
said  Jaffee  at  a  memorial  on  April  19  for 
Ross  at  MacAulay  Park  at  Larkin  and 
O'Farrell  streets.  "We'd  sit  here  and 
talkand  laugh  and  think  good  thoughts. 
We  tried  not  to  hurt  anyone,  and  we 
hate  violence." 

Jaffe  and  Ross  lived  in  an  alley  near 
the  park,  where  they  spent  their  days 
drinking.  Jaffe  said  Ross  was  a  World 
War  II  pilot  and  was  "one  gracious 
person." 

Rev.  Glenda  Hope  led  the  April  19 
memorial  for  Ross,  surrounded  by  the 
men  who  call  MacAuley  Park  home. 

"Every  life  must  be  honored,  and 


every  death  must  be  mourned,"  said 
Hope  as  the  clutch  of  about  a  dozen 
men  wearing  scruffy  clothes  and  swig- 
ging from  bottles  bowed  their  heads  in 
prayer  and  respect.  Ross  was  eulogized 


alcoholics  constitute  the  majority  of 
those  dying  on  the  city's  streets  each 
year,  the  city  was  slow  to  respond  to  the 
closure  of  its  only  drop-in  and  recep- 
tion center  for  homeless  alcoholics. 

Ozanam,  which  has  been  undergo- 
ing rehabilitation  for  several  months 
without  having  to  close,  was  suddenly 
forced  to  shut  down  its  downstairs  re- 
ception area — used  by  25  to  30  alcohol- 
ics a  day —  when  workmen  discovered 
that  floor  riles  might  contain  asbestos,  a 
toxic  material. 

Staff  at  Ozanam  and  Community 
Substance  Abuse  Services  (CSAS),  the 
city  agency  that  oversees  Ozanam,  ini- 
tially thought  the  asbestos  work  would 
only  be  an  "overnight  kind  of  thing," 
said  Jim  Curtiss,  CSAS  senior  adminis- 
trative analyst. 

"If  we  had  been  told  we  were  going 
to  be  closed  for  a  week,"  Curtiss  said, 
"we  probably  would  have  pulled  out 
all  the  stops  and  said  this  was  an  emer- 
gency." 

The  city  did  not  reopen  the  center 

were  unclear  on  some  of  the  details, 
such  as  Ross'  age  and  hometown,  but 
they  knew  the  man's  character. 

"He  was  all  right,"  said  one  of  the 
mourners  at  the  memorial.  "A  better 
person  than  most.  He  did  his  drinking, 
but  he  had  no  problems  with  people." 

"We  had  very  little,  he  and  I,  but  we 
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Rev.  Glenda  Hope  comforts  two  mourners  at  a  memorial  for  Don  Ross  in  MacAulay  Park, 
where  Ross  died  last  month  on  a  bench  just  inside  the  park's  entrance. 

by  all  in  attendance,  each  testifying  in 


rum  to  his  kindness  and  generosity. 

"He  drank,  yeah,  we  all  drink,"  said 
one  man  as  he  wiped  the  tears  from  his 
cheeks.  "But  we  don't  hurt  nobody,  we 
don't  bother  nobody,  and  Don  never 
hurt  nobody." 

Ross'  remains  are  now  in  the  custody 
of  a  brother  who  lives  in  Oregon,  ac- 
cording to  his  friends  in  the  park.  They 


shared  everything,  even  his  last  meal," 
said  Jaffe.  "At  least  in  death  he  didn't 
suffer  much.  We  all  suffer  in  this  life, 
when  we  live  like  this.  But  at  least  when 
he  died,  it  was  peaceful." 

The  mourners  placed  flowers  on  the 
bench  where  Ross  died,  and  a  few  of 
them  drank  toasts  to  his  memory.  "God 
bless  you,  Don,"  said  one  man,  tilting 
his  bottle.  "God  loves  everybody." 


until  receiving  laboratory  results  that 
showed  the  asbestos  was  not  a  hazard, 
Curtiss  said.  "We  had  to  weigh  the 
danger  of  asbestos  [against  reopening 
the  center],"  he  said. 

When  it  appeared  the  center  was 
going  to  be  closed  for  more  than  a  day 
or  two,  Tom  O'Dell,  director  of  alcohol 
services  at  Ozanam,  began  looking  for  a 
temporary  site  to  relocate  the  center's 
staff  and  clients.  The  nearby  South  of 
Market  MSC — also  undergoing  rehab — 
was  out  of  the  question,  so  he  ap- 
proached staff  at  the  North  of  Market 
MSC,  who  he  said  initially  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  idea. 

"We  tried  to  move  to  the  North  of 
Market  Multiservice  Center,"  said 
O'Dell.  "But  then  CSAS  got  a  call  from 
the  mayor's  office  who  said  'You  can't 
go  up  there;  you're  going  to  have  to 
come  up  with  something  else.'  They 
were  insistent  that  I  deal  with  it  and 
threw  it  on  me." 

At  that  point,  O'Dell  said,  he  de- 
cided to  use  the  upper  floor  of 
Ozanam — where  a  residential  detox 
program  is  located — moving  those 
clients  to  Ozanam's  office  space  down- 
stairs. 

Judy  Schutzmann,  co-director  of  the 
Multiservice  Centers  at  the  Department 
of  Social  Services  (DSS),  said  DSS  re- 
jected the  idea  of  even  temporarily  relo- 
cating Ozanam  to  the  North  of  Market 
MSC  because  it  did  not  want  to  set  a 
precedent. 

"We  didn't  want  the  North  of  Mar- 
ket center  to  become  a  drop-off  point 
for  street  drunks,"  Schutzmann  said. 
"We  felt  if  westarted  doing  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  stop  even  after 
Ozanam  opened — we  didn't  want  it 
generally  known  in  the  community  and 
among  police  and  MAP  that  they  could 
drop  public  inebriates  off  there. 

"The  North  of  Market  MSC  is  not 
equipped  to  provide  the  types  of  serv- 
ices they  need  nor  the  trained  staff," 
Shutzmann  said. 

O'Dell  and  others  saw  the  closure  of 
Ozanam  as  a  crisis  comparable  to  the 
October  1989  earthquake,  in  which 
Ozanam  was  damaged.  At  that  time, 
the  city  relocated  Ozanam  to  Moscone 
Center  within  hours  of  the  quake. 

"W e'  re  going  to  ha  ve  to  d  evelop  some 
alternatives  for  entirely  unforeseen 
events,"  O'Dell  said.  "We're  going  to 
have  to  develop  some  type  of  disaster 
plan." 

John  Mundell,  of  the  Coalition  on 
Homelessness,  called  the  closure  of 
Ozanam  "deplorable." 

"We've  got  city  officials  making 
$80,000  and  $90,000  a  year  and  they 
aren't  on  the  ball  enough  to  make  damn 
sure  there's  a  place  to  take  an  alcoholic 
who's  in  withdrawal — who  might  pos- 
sibly become  another  homeless  death 
on  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,"  he  said 


Tl  Group  Presents  Plans  For 
Elimination  of  Poverty 


by  Chris  Campbell 

What  does  the  United  States  govern- 
ment need  to  do  to  abolish  invol- 
untary poverty?  Thafs  the  ques- 
tion that  the  Solutions  to  Poverty  Workshop 
attempted  to  answer  in  a  10-point  program 
presented  to  the  public  at  The  San  Francisco 
Antipoverty  Congress  held  April  20  at  the 
Cadillac  Hotel,  380  Eddy  St. 

Program  Coordinator  Wade  Hudson  was 
pleased  with  the  100  people  who  turned  out 
for  the  congress,  and  also  with  the  wide 
range  of  endorsements  that  the  workshop's 
program  has  received. 

"I'm  very  encouraged  that  the  proposals 
that  were  developed  here  in  the  Tenderloin 
over  the  past  year  received  such  overwhelm- 
ing support,"  said  Hudson.  "I'm  glad  [the 
ideas]  made  sense  to  people." 

Mark  Batko,one  of  15  people  who  spoke 
during  the  congress,  described  his  frustra- 
tion with  the  current  state  of  affairs. 

"We're  spending  $10,000  a  second  Ion 
the  military  budget)  in  a  world  where  we 
don't  have  any  enemies,  in  a  world  crying 
out  for  an  international  perspective,"  said 
Batko. 

Gerald  Bryant,  a  homeless  man  in  the 
Tenderloin,  agreed.  "People  got  nowhere  to 
go,"  he  said.  "They  got  nothing  to  do. 
America  wants  to  be  number  one  imperial- 


ist," said  Bryant.  "But  are  we  solving  our 
own  problems?  No,  we're  not." 

The  antipoverty  congress  was  the  result 
of  efforts  by  Hudson  and  the  other  members 
of  The  Solutions  to  Poverty  Workshop 
Coordinating  Committee — an  all- volunteer 
groups — to  outline  what  they  believe  to  be 
the  necessary  steps  to  ensure  that  everyone 
in  the  United  States  has  the  opportunity  to 
live  a  poverty-free  life. 

Toward  this  end,  the  workshop  set  forth 
the  following  guidelines: 

•Guaranteed  Job  Opportunity:  Guaran- 
tee every  adult  18  and  over  the  opportunity 
to  work  by  expanding  public  service  em- 
ployment and  increasing  public  support  for 
private  economic  development. 

•  HealthCare:  Establish  a  national  health 
care  system  with  comprehensive  benefits 
available  to  all. 

•Child  Care:  Guarantee  that  quality  af- 
fordable child  care  is  available  for  every 
child  up  to  14  years  of  age. 

•  Minimum  Wage:  Raise  the  minimum 
wage  to  $6.46  per  hour. 

•  Wage  Subsidies:  Give  working  families 
a  wage  supplement  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$1,130  per  month  as  necessary  to  avoid 
poverty. 

•People  With  Disabilities:  Increase  mini- 
mum Social  Security  payments  to  $885  per 
month  for  people  with  disabilities  who  are 


unable  to  work,  and  provide  needed  sup- 
port and  access  for  those  able  to  work. 

•Seniors:  Increase  minimum  Social  Se- 
curity payments  to  $885  per  month  for  per- 
sons age  65  and  over. 

•  Housing  Invest  $55  billion  per  year  for 
10  years  to  increase  the  supply  of  perma- 
nently affordable,  non-profit  housing. 

•Farmers:  Guarantee  minimum  crop 
prices  be  above  the  cost  of  production. 

•Funding.  Pay  for  these  programs  by 
increasing  taxes  paid  by  the  richest  10  per- 
cent of  the  population  to  an  average  of  37 
percent  of  their  gross  income  and  by  redi- 
recting one-half  of  the  military  budget. 

The  estimated  total  cost  for  the  program 
as  outlined  would  be  $359  billion,  which 
would  be  generated  primarily  by  raising  the 
wealthy7  s  taxes  ($155  billion),  and  transfer- 
ring money  from  the  military  budget  ($150 
billion). 

The  proposal  was  amended  by  the  con- 
gress to  include  a  guideline  on  education: 

•Everyone  should  be  guaranteed  the 
right  to  a  free,  meaningful  education  to  the 
extent  of  their  full  potential  and  desires. 

Members  of  the  Solutions  to  Poverty 
Workshop  said  education,  as  well  as  other 
social  and  economic  concerns  such  as  the 
environment  or  racism,  were  not  covered  in 
the  original  draft  because  the  Coordinating 
Committee  did  not  find  the  issues  to  be 
directly  involved  in  the  workshop's  goal: 
eliminating  involuntary  poverty.  Hudson 
said  he  believes  that  education  should  be 
addressed  in  the  proposal  only  in  terms  of 
job  training  or  early  child  care. 


"It's  a  difficult  and  controversial  issue," 
said  Hudson.  "I  still  believe  that  we  need  to 
focus  on  creating  living-wage  jobs.  That 
should  be  the  top  domestic  priority." 

During  a  short  speech  at  the  beginning  of 
the  congress,  Congress  woman  Nancy  Pe- 
losi,  D-San  Francisco,  commended  the  Solu- 
tions to  Poverty  Workshop's  efforts  and 
ideas,  but  did  not  reveal  any  immediate 
plans  to  introduce  the  proposals  to  the 
United  States  Congress. 

"Legislation  is  a  process  of  compromise 
between  programs  and  money  available," 
said  Pelosi.  "You  don't  have  to  confine  your 
dreams  the  way  we  do  in  the  face  of  the 
legislative  reality." 

Other  elected  officials  in  attendance  were 
Senator  Milton  Marks  and  newly-elected 
San  Francisco  Supervisors  Carol  Migden 
and  Kevin  Shelly,  who  all  expressed  sup- 
port for  the  program. 

Hudson  said  that  plans  for  the  proposal's 
introduction  to  the  U.S.  Congress  have  not 
yet  been  formulated,  but  believes  that  the 
Solutions  to  Poverty  guidelines  can  act  as  an 
organizational  tool  which  identifies  specific, 
poverty-eliminating  goals. 

"The  reality  of  the  situation  is  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  get  support  for  this  pro- 
gram in  other  congressional  districts,"  said 
Hudson. 

The  Solutions  to  Poverty  Workshop 
hopes  to  hold  a  statewide  conference  to 
build  support  in  other  congressional  dis- 
tricts and  then  use  that  support  to  formulate 
a  national  grassroots  campaign  to  abolish 
involuntary  poverty. 
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Critics  Charge  TL  Refugee 
Agency  Was  Neglected  During 
Director's  Bid  for  Office 


Vu-Duc  vuongI 


Photo:  Phil  Heed 

Vu-Duc  Vuong  opened  his  campaign  for  the  Board  of  Supervisors  with  a  Golden  Gate  Park 
picnic  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1 990,  by  painting  the  symbolic  eyes  of  a  Japanese  daruma  doll. 


ployees'  complaints. 

But  Nguyen-Duy  still  feels  the  board 
should  address  issues  that  were  raised 
by  CSEARR  staff  persons.  "I'm  con- 
cerned that  this  may  continue,"  she  said. 
"Even  if  if  s  a  one-shot  deal,  if  s  still 
bad.  If  s  unethical.  Certainly  the  path  is 
still  there,  but  maybe  he'll  stop  doing 
this.  There  is  a  pattern  and  the  board 
allows  it  to  happen." 

Several  members  of  the  Vietnamese 
community  who  worked  closely  with 
Vuong  on  the  successful  Tet  New  Year 
celebration  in  February  1990  spoke  in 
support  of  Vuong. 

"I  want  to  know  why  people  have 
gone  to  the  media,"  said  Local  2  Organ- 
izer Tho  Do,  who  joined  CSEARR' s 
board  three  months  ago.  "What  is  their 
motivation?  If  I  had  that  kind  of  prob- 
lem I  would  bring  it  up  to  the  board  of 
directors." 

"He's  my  friend,"  said  Hung  Son, 
writer  and  partner  of  the  weekly 
newspaper  Mo  Titian.  "He  worked  with 
me  on  the  Tet  festival  and  he's  helping 
the  refugees  in  Hong  Kong  by  showing 
pictures  of  them  in  an  exhibit  from  May 
21  to  June  9  at  Fort  Mason." 

Vuong  himself  called  the  allegations 
a  "smear  campaign,"  and  noted  that  as 
a  public  figure  in  the  community,  he 


can  be  the  target  of  political  opposition. 

"We  get  it  from  both  sides,"  he  said. 
"From  some  for  moving  too  slowly, 
from  some  who  say  we  are  moving  too 
fast.  I  take  it  with  a  grain  of  salt.  In  my 
line  of  work,  if  s  fair  game  to  be  criti- 
cized." 

Takesh'tasaid  rivalries  provoked  by 
Vuong's  prominent  position  in  the 
community  may  have  spurred  some  of 
the  complaints. 

"I  could  see  some  people  are  trying 
to  keep  him  [back],"  Takesh'ta  said. 
"If  s  unfortunate.  We  need  good  lead- 
ers. We  need  people  who  can  speak  for 
communities  and  different  organiza- 
tions. I  commend  people  like  Vu-Duc 
or  anybody  else  who  runs  for  political 
office." 

Former  Oakland  CSEARR  Branch 
Director  A'Drong  Y'Klong  said  he  was 
not  happy  with  the  direction  the  center 
was  heading  when  he  resigned  in  De- 
cember 1990  after  four  years  on  staff. 
But  like  other  critics  of  the  center,  he 
feels  the  agency  does  good  work  and 
hopes  it  will  remain  strong. 

"I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  center  and  the  handling  of 
the  programs,"  said  Y'Klong.  "But  I 
think  the  center  is  going  to  revive  and 
get  on  track-" 


Group  Calls  for  Public  Toilets 
As  Public  Health  Measure 


by  Julie  Scheff 

When  Vu-Duc  Vuong,  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  a  Tender- 
loin refugee  resettlement 
agency,  first  declared  his  intention  to 
run  for  the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Supervisors  last  year,  he  was  lauded  as 
the  first  Vietnamese  American  in  the 
nation  to  run  for  political  office. 

Now,  six  months  after  losing  the  race, 
Vuong  faces  a  new  challenge.  Former 
employees  and  board  members  say  that 
the  campaign  trail  took  Vuong  too  far 
afield  from  the  everyday  business  of 
running  the  $1.5  million,  four-county 
Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Refugee 
Resettlement  (CSEARR). 

CSEARR,  headquartered  at  875 
O'Farrell  St.  in  San  Francisco,  serves 
some  8,000  to  10,000  refugees  every  year 
out  of  its  San  Francisco,  San  Jose,  San 
Rafael,  and  Oakland  offices.  It  provides 
everything  from  assistance  to  new 
businesses  to  an  AIDS  education  and 
prevention  program  targeting  the 
Southeast  Asian  community. 

Some  former  members  of  the  staff 
and  board  of  directors  say  that  the 
agency  has  been  neglected  by  an  execu- 
tive director  bent  on  building  a  name 
for  himself — at  times  at  the  expense  of 
the  agency. 

"I  had  problems  with  the  impact  of 
his  campaign  on  his  ability  to  fully 
perform  as  executive  director,"  said 
Tom  Spielbauer,  a  CSEARR  board 
member  who  resigned  in  February  1 991 
after  serving  two  years  on  the  board. 

Warnings  were  sounded  for  the 
organization  when  eight  out  of  10  key 
senior  staff  members  resigned  in  the 
seven  months  between  July  1990  and 
February  1991  from  the  center's  staff, 
which  ranges  in  size  from  35  to  50 
people.  Most  had  worked  at  the  center 
from  five  to  1 1  years.  Additionally,  since 
January,  three  of  the  seven  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  have  also  re- 
signed. 

Vuong  terms  the  departure  of  the 
board  and  staff  members  a  "coinci- 
dence." 

"Sometimes  if  s  a  matter  of  timing," 
he  said,  noting  that  one  key  staff  person 
left  to  take  a  job  at  the  University  of 
California,  San  Francisco  because  his 
family  was  growing,  and  the  job  pro- 
vided more  pay  and  job  security. 

"Most  of  the  people  who  left  had 
been  here  10  years,"  said  Vuong.  "They 
left  because  of  burnout  or  to  get  more 
job  security  or  for  other  reasons.  The 
only  thing  I  feel  sad  about  is  the  tim- 
mg. 

Some  of  those  who  left  tell  a  different 
story:  of  an  executive  director  increas- 
ingly detached  from  the  business  of  the 
center  and  distracted  by  political  ambi- 
tions, particularly  during  Vuong's  run 
for  public  office  between  August  1990 
and  November  1990.  Vuong's  critics 
said  that  his  campaign  took  him  away 
from  day-to-day  administrative  and 
fundraising  tasks  at  the  center. 

"I  saw  there  were  major  changes  that 
needed  to  be  made,"  said  Spielbauer, 
explaining  why  he  resigned.  "There 
needed  to  be  financial  health  at 
CSEARR.  Things  looked  more  and  more 
bleak.  There  were  instances  in  which 
grants  were  submitted  late  or  not  sub- 
mitted at  all." 

Canh  Dang,  formerly  the  social  serv- 
ices coord  inator  at  CSEARR's  San  Fran- 
cisco branch,  blamed  Vuong  for  several 
key  funding  proposals  never  being  sub- 
mitted. While  Dang  said  he  resigned 
from  CSEARR  in  December  1990  in 
frustration  over  the  lack  of  administra- 
tive leadership  at  the  center — after 
working  there  for  more  than  1 1  years — 
Vuong  said  that  Dang  was  fired  for  not 
doing  his  job. 

A  grant  proposal  to  Alameda  County 
to  fund  the  Oakland  CSEARR  office 
was  submitted  almost  five  months  late, 
according  to  Toan  Phu,  refugee  con- 
tracts specialist  for  Alameda  County, 


who  is  the  county's  liaison  with 
CSEARR. 

Phu  said  that  the  center  was  experi- 
encing difficult  times  during  the  con- 
tract renewal  process  because  the 
Oakland  branch  director  was  laid  off 
and  Business  Manager  Ching  Wong — 
the  financial  whiz  at  CSEARR — had 
resigned. 

"There  was  nobody  to  follow  up  at 
CSEARR  on  the  contract  process.  I  sent 
a  letter  to  Vuong.  I  waited  four  or  five 
months  and  then  sent  him  a  letter.  Then 
they  submitted  all  of  the  necessary 
documents,"  said  Phu.  CSEARR's  con- 
tract was  due  in  October  1990,  Phu  said, 
but  he  did  not  receive  it  until  March 
1991. 

Vuong  denied  that  any  grant  pro- 
posals were  not  sent  out  and  said  that  in 
cases  when  they  went  out  late,  "it  was 
not  a  matter  of  neglect." 

"They  give  you  very  little  time  with 
these  grants,"  he  said.  "Many  times  the 
requests  for  proposals  come  all  at  once. " 

Vuong  assured  that  the  Center's  fi- 
nancial stability  was  not  affected  by  his 
campaign.  "It  may  have  had  some  ef- 
fect on  the  morale  of  staff,"  he  said.  "I 
had  been  a  fixture  for  seven  years  and 
people  relied  on  me." 

"I  had  problems  with  the  impact 
of  [Vuong  'sj  campaign  on  his  abil- 
ity to  fully  perform  as  executive 
director." 

-Tom  Spielbauer, 
former  CSEARR  board  member 

Vuong  said  board  members  took  over 
many  of  his  duties  during  his  three- 
month  campaign  for  Supervisor,  when 
he  took  an  80  percent  unpaid  leave-of- 
absence .  "I  asked  the  board  members  to 
fill  in  for  me,"  he  said. 

Current  Board  President  Ben 
Takesh'ta,  who  has  sat  on  the  board 
since  1984,  said  that  when  board  mem- 
ber Kenji  Murase  volunteered  to  help 
administer  CSEARR  while  Vuong  was 
on  leave,  apprehensions  the  board  had 
about  Vuong  running  for  public  office 
were  eased. 

Some  former  staff  members  charged 
that  Vuong  sometimes  did  campaign- 
related  activities  such  as  phone  calls 
and  photocopying  on  CSEARR  time  and 
that  one  employee  was  given  a  fi  nancial 
quota  of  campaign  funds  to  raise  for 
Vuong. 

"I'm  very  protective  of  CSEARR  but 
I  will  talk  about  things  that  I  see  as 
unethical  and  as  a  conflict  of  interest," 
said  Lili  Nguyen-Duy,  a  CSEARR  pro- 
gram developer  who  worked  closely 
with  Vuong  on  grants  and  other  admin- 
istrative tasks  until  she  resigned  in  frus- 
tration in  February  1990. 

"During  financially  difficult  times 
[at  the  center],  Vuong  took  a  trip  to 
Washington  funded  by  CSEARR,"  she 
said.  "Funny  coincidence  that  people  in 
Washington  were  doing  a  fundraising 
campaign  for  him.  I  think  those  facts 
would  at  least  raise  an  eyebrow." 

Among  other  practices  that  Nguyen- 
Duy  said  were  questionable  was  Vuong 
hiring  his  campaign  manager,  Claudia 
Fenton,  as  a  fundraiser  for  CSEARR 
following  the  election. 

Vuong  denied  that  he  mixed  cam- 
paign work  with  his  job  as  executive 
director  at  CSEARR.  "I  used  no  facili- 
ties of  the  center,"  he  said.  "I  didn't  ask 
people  to  volunteer.  People  on  staff  who 
contributed  money,  I  did  not  take  it. 
There  was  no  one  who  had  a  quota  to 
raise  any  money  for  my  campaign.  If  s 
pure  fabrication." 

In  August  1990,  Nguyen-Duy  said 
she  and  several  other  employees  raised 
some  of  these  problems  with  the  chair 
of  the  board  of  directors.  The  chair 
started  to  look  into  complaints,  but  af- 
ter she  left  the  board,  the  board  did  not 
follow  up,  according  to  Nguyen-Duy. 

''Nothing  was  conclusive  that  called 
for  any  board  action,"  said  Murase,  vice 
chair  of  CSEARR's  board,  of  the  em- 


by  Chris  Campbell 

On  his  way  into  the  First  Nation- 
wide Bank  at  Halladie  Plaza 
each  morning  where  he  works 
as  a  security  guard,  James  Lauee  often 
steps  over  sleeping  forms  of  homeless 
people.  One  morning  last  winter,  Lauee 
allowed  a  homeless  woman,  wrapped 
in  ragged  layers  of  clothes,  to  use  the 
bathroom  in  the  bank.  When  she  left,  he 
said,  he  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  because 
she  had  not  caused  a  problem  But  10 
minutes  later,  she  was  back. 

"You  can't  possibly  need  to  go  to  the 
bathroom  again,"  Lauee  said. 

The  woman  then  lifted  her  skirt  and 
relieved  herself  on  the  ashtray  in  the 
lobby.  "I  didn't  know  what  to  do,"  said 
Lauee.  "I  like  to  help  these  people, 
because  they're  in  need.  But  I  feel  once 
you  help,  they  keep  coming  back." 

At  the  21  Club  at  Turk  and  Taylor 
streets,  bartender  Ken  Cannon  said  he 
is  confronted  daily  by  people  who  ask 
to  use  the  bar's  rest  room. 

"I  understand  that  some  of  them  are 
in  their  position  out  of  bad  luck,"  he 
said.  "I've  almost  been  there  myself. 
But  I  can't  let  them  come  in  and  use  the 
bathroom  for  20  minutes  while  custom- 
ers wait  outside  the  door.  We  can't  do 
that  and  run  a  business." 

Lauee  and  Cannon  are  among  a 
growing  number  of  merchants.  Ten- 
derloin residents,  and  homeless  advo- 
cates who  see  the  need  for  sidewalk 
bathroom  facilities  in  the  Tenderloin. 


When  the  sun  beats  down  on  the 
Tenderloin's  sidewalks,  there  is  an 
unmistakable  stench  of  human  waste  in 
the  air,  making  passersby  painfully 
aware  of  the  lack  of  public  bathroom 
facilities  in  the  neighborhood.  If  s  not 
uncommon  to  see  people  crouched 
between  two  parked  cars  in  broad 
daylight  relieving  themselves. 

The  only  public  bathrooms  in  or 
around  the  Tenderloin  are  at  the  Empo- 
rium on  Market  and  Fifth  streets,  which 
closes  at  8  p.m.  every  day  except  Sun- 
day when  it  closes  at  6  p.m.,  or  at  Boed- 
deker  Park,  which  closes  at  6  p.m.  daily. 

The  Tenderloin  Self  Help  Center  has 
formed  a  group  called  the  Tenderloin 
Organization  Project  (TOP),  which  is 
pressing  the  city  to  fund  up  to  40  porta- 
potties,  at  a  rental  cost  of  $1,000  each 
per  year,  to  be  distributed  throughout 
the  Tenderloin. 

In  the  upstairs  conference  room  of 
the  Self  Help  Center,  scatological  puns 
are  common  while  the  group  of  for- 
merly homeless  men  discusses  the 
problem  in  their  Wednesday  morning 
meetings.  Group  leader  Oscar  Rice 
summed  up  the  situation  with  a  mis- 
chievous grin.  "After  6  p.m.,  if  you  don't 
have  money  in  your  pocket,  you're  shit 
out  of  luck,"  he  said. 

Bob  Prentice,  director  of  Health  Care 
for  the  Homeless,  agrees  that  there  is  a 
need  for  public  toilets.  But  in  the  face  of 
a  $158-million  city  budget  deficit,  he 
believes  that  funding  for  portable  toi- 
continued  on  page  9 
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Election  Year  Politics  Has 
Homeless  on  the  Run 


continued  from  page  1 

lodging,  shoplifting,  and  other  crimes. 

'The  main  purpose  of  cops  walking 
beats  is  to  get  rid  of  the  homeless  people 
the  system  can't  help  because  it  is  full 
up,"  said  Russell  Holman,  a  member  of 
the  Homeless  Task  Force  and  himself 
homeless  off  and  on  for  28  years. 

While  admitting  that  "the  system  is 
imperfect,"  Mayor's  spokesman  Scott 
Shafcr  insisted  that  the  problems  of 
homeless  people  on  thestreetsare  being 
handled  compassionately  and  properly. 

"CPOP  patrols  have  nothing  to  do 
with  panhandling  or  homelessness  per 
se,  rather,  they  reflect  the  neigh- 
borhood's desire  for  a  greater  police 
presence,"  he  said. 

Much  of  the  recent  publicity  about 
the  city's  approach  to  homelessness 
stems  from  a  recent  poll  done  by  SRI 
International,  a  Menlo  Park  consulting 
firm,  which  found  that  25  percent  of 
1,800  Bay  Area  residents  surveyed  vis- 
ited San  Francisco  less  often  because  of 
the  proliferation  of  panhandlers. 


The  survey  caught  the  attention  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  recently  embraced  the 
latest  version  of  an  idea  put  out  by  City 
Hail  last  fall  in  hopes  of  eliminating 
panhandlers  from  the  streets:  referral 
coupons  distributed  to  visitors  and 
tourists  to  hand  out  to  panhandlers  in 
lieu  of  money. 

The  coupons  list  where  panhandlers 
can  go  get  a  meal  and  a  bed,  and  osten- 
sibly would  eliminate  the  demand  for 
small  change  begged  from  shoppers, 
tourists,  or  commuters. 

"If  someone  is  sincere  about  panhan- 
dling for  money  for  a  warm  meal,  the 
coupon  will  direct  them  to  GlideChurch 
or  St.  Anthony  Dining  Room,"  said 
Shafer.  "Money  raised  by  the  coupon 
sales  to  businesses  and  individuals  will 
be  funnelled  to  the  participating  agen- 
cies to  enhance  their  programs." 

But  critics  charge  that  because  most 
shelters  are  closed  during  the  day  and 
full  to  capacity  at  night,  the  coupons 
will  have  virtually  no  visible  effect  on 
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Photo:  Tom  McCarthy 

Mayor  Art  Agnos  cuts  the  ribbon  at  the  new  police  station  with  (l-r)  Rick  Wilkinson  (rear),  Chief 
Willis  Casey,  Catherine  Bean,  Betty  Mangual.  Leroy  Looper.  and  Rev.  Cecil  Williams. 

$10  Million  Showcase  Police 
Station  Opens  at  Hibernia 


by  Mike  McDermott 

Mayor  Art  Agnos  officially  an- 
nounced the  opening  of  the 
Hibernia  Bank  on  Jones  Street 
as  the  new  Tenderloin  police  station  on 
April  1,  in  front  of  a  slew  of  television 
cameramen,  radio  newscasters,  and 
newspaper  reporters. 

"A  building  that  once  stood  as  a  sym- 
bol of  financial  security  now  will  be 
transformed  into  a  symbol  of  neighbor- 
hood security,"  said  Agnos  at  the  rib- 
bon cutting  ceremony. 

But  some  charge  that  the  new  police 
station— which  will  cost  more  than  $10 
million  to  acquire  and  seismically  up- 
grade?— is  a  costly  election-year  gambit 
by  the  mayor.  Others  fear  that  an  on- 
slaught of  police  in  the  Tenderloin- 
some  70  officers  will  be  stationed  at  the 
Hibernia — will  be  used  as  part  of  a  crack- 
down on  panhandlers  and  homeless 
people  who  live  in  the  neighborhood. 

"Where  is  the  money  coming  from?" 
asked  Victor  Honig,  who  owns  a  park- 
ing lot  across  the  street  from  the  Hiber- 
nia that  the  police  department  is  eyeing 
for  a  future  parking  garage.  "Can  we 
afford  it?"  he  continued,  pointing  out 
that  the  city  would  have  to  purchase 
and  seismically  upgrade  the  building, 
and  drill  a  tunnel  under  Jones  Street  for 
the  parking  garage,  all  during  a  huge 
city  budget  crunch. 

I  heard  that  the  building  has  offices 
with  marble  fire  places  and  crystal 
chandeliers— I  would  like  to  have  an 
office  like  that,"  said  Honig,  who  be- 
lieves the  Hibernia  is  more  fit  for  a 
museum  than  a  police  station. 

"That's  a  lot  of  money  for  one  build- 
ing," said  Josh  Brandon  of  the  Coalition 


on  Homelessness  (COH).  "I'd  like  to 
see  them  spending  that  kind  of  money 
on  homeless  programs. 

"Ifs  the  same  shell  game  they've 
done  in  other  neighborhoods,"  Bran- 
don continued .  "They  concentrate  their 
cops  in  one  neighborhood  and  then  fol- 
low the  crime  to  other  neighborhoods. 
For  the  Tenderloin,  it's  positive  to  re- 
duce crime,  but  they're  going  after  the 
homeless  with  647(i)  (the  anti-lodging 
law]  and  cracking  down  on  panhan- 
dlers." 

The  $1.8  million  price  tag  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Hibernia,  to  be  paid 
froma$2.8  million  voter-approved  bond 
issued  in  1987,  still  must  be  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the 
senior advisorsof  Security  Pacific  Bank. 
It  will  cost  the  city  an  additional  $9 
million  or  so  to  seismically  upgrade  the 
building. 

The  new  70-member  Tenderloin 
Police  Task  Force  is  to  be  housed  in  the 
basement  of  the  Hibernia  before  the 
end  of  May,  according  to  SFPD  Lieuten- 
ant Tom  Suttmeier. 

The  task  force  has  increased  the  num- 
ber of  beat  cops  in  the  Tenderloin  from 
the  previous  three  to  four  officers  per 
day  up  to  the  10  to  15  officers  now  on 
patrol. 

The  stepped-up  police  presence  in 
the  Tenderloin  has  been  dismissed  as 
hype  by  San  Francisco's  former  Police 
Chief  Frank  Jordan,  who  is  now  run- 
ning against  Agnos  for  mayor. 

"All  it's  going  to  do  is  to  displace 
crime  from  the  Tenderloin  to  the  very 
districts  that  the  officers  were  moved 
from,"  Jordan  said.  'Telling  the  public 
anything  else  is  dishonest  and  mislead- 
ing. Stripping  already  understaffed 


streets  swelled  with  panhandlers.  Only 
one  of  17  food  distribution  programs  in 
the  city  stays  open  as  late  as  7  p.m., 
leaving  a  long  night  of  no  food  pro- 
grams open  until  6  a.m.  the  following 
day. 

As  to  how  the  coupons  might  be 
superior  to  cash  for  a  panhandler  at  9 
p.m. — when  the  shelters  are  full  and 
the  meal  programs  are  closed  down — 
Shafer  said:  "I  have  no  answer  to  that." 

According  to  the  latest  report  com- 
piled by  Independent  Housing  Serv- 
ices (IHS),  between  August  1990  and 
March  1991,  some  14,01 5  people— or  58 
people  a  night — were  turned  away  from 
the  21  shelters  in  San  Francisco  that 
receive  some  amount  of  public  fund- 
ing. 

These  full  shelters  include  the  city's 
two  Multiservice  Centers  (MSCs),  the 
centerpieces  of  the  mayor's  homeless 
plan.  During  the  same  time  period,  IHS 
found  that  the  South  of  Market  MSC 
turned  away  2,280  people  and  the  North 
of  Market  MSC  turned  away  1,807— the 
first-  and  third-  highest  numbers  of  turn- 
aways  among  any  of  the  shelters  in  San 
Francisco. 

"We  are  housing  the  capacity  of  200 
people  each  night  at  each  [MSC],"  said 
Judy  Schutzmann,  co-director  of  the 
MSCs.  "Turnaways  are  continuing." 

Schutzmann  did  not  have  complete 
figures  on  turnaways  to  date,  but  said 
during  the  month  of  March  the  North  of 
Market  MSC  averaged  8  turnaways  a 
night  and  the  South  of  Market  MSC 
averaged  11  turnaways  a  night. 

System  at  Gridlock 

Currently  the  city  has  3,100  beds  for 
homeless  people,  but  estimates  that 
there  are  about  6,000  people  homeless 
in  San  Francisco.  As  for  the  other  2,900 
without  beds,  the  city  hasn't  much  to 


offer. 

"Are  the  shelters  really  full?"  said 
Shafer.  "If  people  fail  to  get  a  bed,  and 
they  are  on  General  Assistance,  they 
can  get  a  room  with  the  Modified  Pay- 
ments Program." 

The  Modified  Payments  Program 
(MPP)  pays  rent  on  a  room  in  a  resi- 
dence hotel  for  General  Assistance 
(G.A.)  recipients,  but  cannot  aid  those 
who  either  fail  to  qualify  for  G.A.  or  do 
not  apply  for  reasons  of  their  own 

The  fact  that  there's  no  place  for 
people  to  go  who  have  been  turned 
away  from  shelters  was  news  to  Regina 
Phelps,  chair  of  theSan  FranciscoCham- 
ber  of  Commerce. 

"Myra  Snyder  told  me  there  were 
not  enough  drop-in  beds,"  said  Phelps. 
"She  said  someone  can't  just  appear  at 
a  shelter  at  6  p.m.  and  expect  to  get  a 
bed,  but  she  said  that  if  someone's  pri- 
ority is  housing  then  (the  city]  can  pro- 
vide it,  although  she  didn't  say  how." 

Phelps,  whose  endorsement  of  the 
coupon  referral  plan  placed  her  in  the 
media  limelight  last  month,  added  that 
an  educational  campaign  will  be  a  nec- 
essary companion  to  the  plan,  "so  busi- 
nesspeople  and  visitors  and  people  in 
general  can  learn  more  about  homeless- 
ness and  its  causes,  and  about  panhan- 
dling. 

"What  I  hear  from  the  business 
community  is  people  tell  them  this  city 
looks  awful,"  she  said.  'The  streets  are 
dirty  and  dangerous,  and  that  people 
don't  want  to  come  here  anymore." 

The  $29,000  Question 

COH  questions  the  angle  most  of 
San  Francisco's  media  took  on  the  SRI 
poll,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  commis- 
sioned at  all. 

"I  hear  they  spent  $29,000  to  do  a  poll 
continued  next  page 


stations  to  put  together  a  showcase  task 
force  for  one  area  like  this  isn't  police 
work  but  a  publicity  stunt." 

Jordan  contends  the  money  would 
be  better  spent  on  more  police  rather 
than  a  new  station. 

Meanwhile,  some  neighborhood 
residents  and  merchants,  weary  of 
crime-plagued  streets,  are  adopting  a 
"wait  and  see"  attitude. 

"Something  needs  to  be  done,"  said 
a  homeless  Vietnam  veteran  at  Boed- 
deker  Park.  "Ifs  worse  than  Vietnam 


here  after  dark.  I  should  know— I  went 
twice." 

Neighborhood  merchants  hope  that 
new  beat  patrols  in  the  neighborhood 
will  make  the  Tenderloin  more  hospi- 
table for  business. 

"Customers  can't  even  park  at  the 
corner  of  Taylor  and  Eddy  without  being 
assaulted  when  they  get  out  of  their 
car,"  said  Rick  Wilkinson,  owner  of 
Albatross  Books  on  Eddy  Street.  "You 
can't  possibly  have  economic  develop- 
ment without  some  sort  of  security." 
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IT'S  ABOUT  MEN  OF  COLOR 

The  EACH  program  is  designed  by  and  for 
gay  and  bisexual  men  of  color.  EACH  will 
encourage  testing  for  HIV  and  ensure  that 
culturally  appropriate  services  are  in 
place  to  meet  the  needs  which  arise  as 
higher  numbers  of  gay  and  bisexual  men 
of  color  discover  they  are  seropositive.  It 
will  promote  access  to  early  medical  treat- 
ment and  the  full  range  of  social  services. 

For  more  information  on  the 
EACH  program,  call 
864-1214. 
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continued  from  previous  page 
that  said  peopledon't  like  panhandlers, 
and  I  could  have  told  them  that  for 
free,"  said  Paul  Boden,  a  COH  staffer. 

While  panhandling  was  only  one  of 
the  reasons  the  SRI  poll  found  for  visi- 
tors staying  away  from  the  city — the 
downturn  in  theeconomy,  and  worsen- 
ing parking  and  traffic  conditions  were 
also  cited — the  media  and  the  mayor 
chose  to  focus  on  street  people  as  the 
prime  culprits. 

"The  mayor  chose  to  concentrate  on 
the  homeless  and  the  panhandlers,  and 
get  them  off  the  streets  as  a  method  of 
winning  support  from  the  business 
community  in  an  election  year,"  charged 
Brandon. 

COH  charges  that  the  referral  cou- 
pons are  utterly  without  value  and  an 
insult  to  the  people  who  are  forced  to 
panhandle  for  food  and  shelter  because 
they  have  been  left  out  on  the  street  by 
a  n  inadequate  homeless  service  system. 

According  to  one  homeless  panhan- 
dler — a  59-year-old  woman  who 
wanted  to  be  known  as  "Louise" — the 
plan  leaves  her  only  one  alternative:  "I 
guess  I'll  finally  starve  to  death,"  she 
said,  as  she  stood  next  to  her  shopping 
cart  at  her  regular  panhandling  spot  on 
O'Farrell  Street  near  Stockton. 

"I  almost  did  starve  once  before,  you 
know,"  she  said.  "I  got  my  regular 
people  who  share  their  change,  and  I 
got  my  visitors  and  shoppers,  but  I  don' t 
need  their  coupons,  you  know." 

Louise's  attitude  was  echoed  by  ac- 
tivists and  homeless  people,  but  rejected 
by  Deputy  Mayor  for  Health  and 
Human  Services  Myra  Snyder. 

Snyder  refused  to  be  interviewed  by 
Vie  Tenderloin  Times,  but  spoke  with  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner. 

"We  pretend  that  everyone  who 
panhandles  does  so  for  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing,  when  in  fact  they're  not," 
Snyder  was  quoted  in  the  April  11  edi- 
tion of  the  Examiner. 

But  Snyder  did  not  explain  how  a 
referral  coupon  to  an  overtaxed  home- 
Jess  assistancesystem  would  help  those 
people  remaining  on  the  city's  streets. 

"If  someone  is  hungry,"  said  COH's 
Brandon,  "then  Myra  Snyder  says  they 


can  go  to  the  MSCs,  but  she  knows  this 
is  not  what  the  MSCs  offer." 

City  Hall's  Shafer  emphasized  that 
the  coupon  plan  "is  only  one  part  of  the 
puzzle  in  solving  homelessness." 

"We  haven't  got  the  cure  for  cancer 
here,"  Shafer  said.  "We  haven't  got  the 
panacea.  We  may  be  wrong  here,  but 
we're  going  to  try  the  coupons." 

"Pushing  the  coupons  creates 
the  perception  that 
homeless  people  are  outside 
by  choice  . . .  and  that  it  is 
okay  to  use  cops  against  them." 

-Josh  Brandon 
Coalition  on  Homelessness 

Shafer  pointed  to  the  success  of  a 
similar  campaign  in  Los  Angeles,  be- 
gun in  March  1989,  which  has  garnered 
$86,000  for  service  programs  in  that  city 
to  date. 

But  COH's  Brandon  doesn't  buy  any 
of  it. 

"Pushing  the  coupons  is  an  idea 
specifically  for  an  election  year,"  he 
said.  "It  creates  the  perception  that 
spaces  are  available  for  homeless  people, 
and  that  they  are  outside  by  choice.  It 
furthers  the  perception  then  that  it  is 
okay  to  use  the  cops  against  them." 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  com- 
plaints about  aggressive  panhandling 
have  decreased  over  the  last  three  years, 
according  to  police  statistics,  causing 
homeless  activists  to  question  the  logic 
of  a  crackdown.  In  1988  there  were  331 
complaints,  in  1989  there  were  103,  and 
in  1990  there  were  89. 

"The  mayor  says  he  is  'not  offering 
homeless  people  change,  but  rather  a 
change  in  their  lives'  with  this  coupon 
plan,  but  that  is  a  political  slogan  spe- 
cifically designed  for  his  re-election," 
said  Brandon.  "He's  only  offering  a 
worthless  slip  of  paper  with  a  referral  to 
a  gridlocked  system." 

Help  or  Hype 

COH  feels  the  mayor's  recent  rejec- 
tions of  community  input  are  indicative 
of  the  new  tack  he  is  taking  with  home- 


lessness. 

"The  lack  of  meetings  with  the 
mayor — he  used  to  meet  more  with  the 
coalition  than  any  other  group — indi- 
cates the  character  of  the  politics  of  Art 
Agnos,  who  has  a  reputation  for  hold- 
ing a  grudge  against  those  who  refuse 
to  toe  his  line,"  said  Brandon,  adding 
that  the  mayor  has  lost  touch  with  the 
street-level  view  of  homelessness. 

The  last  meeting  COH  had  with  the 
mayor— Jan.  11,  1991 — was  less  than 
amicable.  It  concerned  the  numbers  of 
homeless  people  dying  on  the  streets  of 
the  city  and  COH's  efforts  to  get  the 
mayor  to  follow  through  with  his  two- 
year-old  promise  to  provide  a  drop-in 
facility  for  homeless  alcoholics,  who 
constitute  the  majority  of  those  perish- 
ing on  the  streets. 

"I guess  I'll  finally  starve  to  death.. 
I  don 't  need  their  coupons. " 

-"Louise,"  59 
homeless  panhandler 

"Now  he  has  refused  to  meet  with  us 
at  all.  We've  had  only  that  one  meeting 
with  him  since  July  1990,"  Brandon  said. 
"And  then  he  comes  out  with  re-elec- 
tion programs  like  the  coupons  that 
voters  will  like  more  than  they  are  use- 
ful to  the  homeless." 

But  for  City  Hall,  the  question  hinges 
on  panhandling  and  aggression. 

"It  is  one  thing  to  ask  for  spare  change 
or  a  dollar,  but  it  is  another  thing  to  stop 
people  on  the  street,  spit  or  curse  at 
them,  and  demand  money,"  said  Shafer. 

According  to  people  who  live  and 
panhandle  in  the  streets,  the  problem 
isn't  only  aggression  on  their  part,  but 
sometimes  on  the  part  of  the  people 
they  panhandle  from 

"Yeah,  I  had  people  cuss  at  me,"  said 
Pat,  who  panhandles  at  the  end  of  the 
month  to  make  ends  meet  after  her  G.  A. 
benefits  run  out.  "And  one  guy  kicked 
me  off  the  sidewalk,"  she  said. 

"The  coupons  will  do  nothing  but 
alleviate  the  guilt  on  the  giver's  part," 
said  Brandon.  'The  first  person  who 
beats  up  a  tourist  after  receiving  a  cou- 


pon instead  of  change  will  receive  a  lot 
of  attention." 

A  high  school  graduate  and  an  expe- 
rienced housecleaner,  Kim  Clain,  35 — 
who  has  been  in  San  Francisco  for  about 
two  years  and  has  been  on  the  street 
about  eight  months — has  added  a  new 
skill  to  her  resume:  panhandling. 

"Now  I  got  no  place  to  live,  and  I  got 
no  clothes  to  look  for  work  in,"  she  said, 
adding  that  she  hates  panhandling  but 
she  does  it  "because  I  need  the  money." 

A  loner  who  is  often  fearful  of  people 
she  meets  on  the  streets,  Clain  avoids 
the  shelters  and  food  programs.  "I  can't 
use  a  coupon,"  she  said. 

Some  days  Clain  can  beg  as  much  as 
$10  or  $12,  but  usually  just  enough  for  a 
"$2  burritoora  hot  dog  at  Woolworth's." 

Clain  has  been  assaulted  by  men  on 
the  streets  and  cursed  at  by  people  she 
begs  from.  And  while  she  has  been 
pressured  to  "move  along"  by  police 
officers,  she  has  yet  to  be  cited  for  pan- 
handling. 

"Sometimes  I  lose  myself  and  get 
angry  and  say  things,"  Clain  said .  'They 
may  not  like  me  or  like  how  I  look,  but 
I  need  them  and  their  change.  I  need 
their  help." 

Clain  has  been  turned  away  from  the 

"What  I  hear  from  the  business 
community  is  the  streets  are  dirty 
and  dangerous — people  don't  want 
to  come  here  anymore." 

-Regina  Phelps,  chair 
S.F.Chamber  of  Commerce 

shelters,  and  says  one  meal  a  day  from 
Glide  is  not  enough  to  get  by  on.  She 
sleeps  in  the  parks  during  the  day  and 
spends  her  nights  walking,  but  said  she 
is  most  vulnerable  during  the  late  night 
hours  when  she  is  tired  and  can't  look 
out  for  herself. 

Without  panhandling,  Clain  sees 
herself  looking  for  discarded  food  in 
trash  cans  as  her  last  recourse,  but  not 
as  an  alternative  to  begging,  since  "I 
already  look  in  the  garbage  cans,"  she 
said.  "I  look  in  the  garbage  cans  for  food 
people  might  throw  away  " 


GRAND  OPENING! 


lOu, 


Tfay  &         tytary  And  Cfiecfi  Cashing  Co, 


Social  Offers: 
Money  Order 

(up  to  $500)  when  you  cash 
your  check  ($500  or  more) 


FREE 


For  a  limited  time  : 

on  mailboxes 


10  %  DISCOUNT 


•WESTERN  UNION 
MONEY  WIRE  SERVICE 
•NOTARY  PUBLIC 

INCOME  TAX  SERVICE 


•Typing  Service  •Copying  -FAX  •Mailbox  Service  •Bills  Payment  (utilities) 


933  Geary  Blvd,  San  Francisco,  CA  94109 
 (Between  Larkin  &  Polk) 


OPEN  Mon.-Fri.,  10  am. -2  p.m.  and  3  p.m.-8  p.m.,  Sat.  noon-  5  p.m.  Closed  Sun. 
  Tel  (415)  928-5157  FAX  (415)  928-5107 
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Long  Lines.  Heavy  Caseloads 

DSS  Caseworkers  Protest 
Working  Conditions 


Pholo;  Phil  Heed 

Calling  for  an  overhaul  of  intake  procedures  and  better  working  conditions,  DSS  workers  used 
their  breaktimes  to  picket  in  the  parking  lot  next  to  their  antiquated  building  on  Harrison  Street . 

"Some  of  the  issues  have  been  met," 


their  concerns.  In  response  to  workers' 
complaints  about  the  Harrison  Street 
building  maintenance,  she  said  the 
department  will  move  to  a  new  build- 
ing on  Mission  Street  in  November. 


TL  Leaders  Challenge  Census  Bureau 
Statistics  on  Southeast  Asians,  Homeless 


Enisman  said,  referring  to  changes  in 
the  training  procedures  and  the  stream- 
lining of  the  renewal  form  to  a  single 
page. 


by  Tatia  Jordan 

Rallying  under  the  slogan  "It's 
time  to  take  a  break,"  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  (DSS) 
caseworkers  protested  heavy  case  loads 
and  poor  working  conditions  last 
month.  The  workers  used  their  twice- 
daily,  15-minute  breaks  to  rally  in  a 
parking  lot  next  door  to  the  DSS  build- 
ing at  1440  Harrison  St.  every  day  dur- 
ing the  week  of  April  22  through  26. 

DSS  staffers — who  are  members  of 
the  Service  Employees  International 
Union  Local  535 — say  a  September  1990 
memo  outlining  their  grievances  was 
ignored  by  the  DSS  administration,  so 
they  took  to  the  parking  lot  to  make 
their  voices  heard. 

The  caseworkers  complain  of  hav  ing 
to  handle  case  loads  as  high  as  400 
clients  in  poorly  maintained  facilities 


continued  from  page  1 

the  city's  shelters.  Then,  between  mid- 
night and  4  a.m.  on  March  21,  enumera- 
tors counted  the  huddled  bodies  of 
homeless  people  on  the  streets  and 
around  city  parks. 

The  bureau  explicitly  instructed  its 
enumerators  not  to  enter  such  havens 
frequented  by  homeless  people  as  aban- 
doned buildings  and  cars,  or  the  wooded 
interiors  of  parks. 

On  April  19,  the  bureau  released  its 
national  tally  of  homeless  people  as 
228,621  with  a  six-page  explanation  of 
the  limitations  of  its  count.  The  bureau 
noted  that  its  figure  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  completely  accurate  number — 
and  furthermore  was  not  intended  to  be 
such — since  enumerators  did  not  check 
dumpsters,  rooftops,  campgrounds, 
alcoholic  drop-in  programs,  or  shelters 
for  battered  women. 

"We  have  always  been  on  record  as 
saying  that  it  wasn't  our  intention  to 
count  the  homeless,"  said  Charles 
Moore,  the  Census  Bureau's  chief  of 
special  enumerations. 

Moore  said  by  counting  people  in 
shelters  and  doorways,  the  bureau  was 
trying  to  come  up  with  a  more  accurate 
national  count  of  the  entire  population 
by  including  people  who  do  not  have 

"The  bureau  admits  the 
numbers  [of  homeless  people]  they 
got  are  really  low  . . .  you  realize 
the  numbers  the  city  has  been 
telling  us  are  wrong.  This 
shows  that  the  Multiservice 
Centers  don't  have  enough 
beds  for  everyone." 

-Earl  Liu 
Project  Director 
Homebase 


addresses,  but  he  acknowledged  that 
the  numbers  on  homelessness  could 
become  fodder  for  political  debate. 

Thaf  s  exactly  the  concern  of  home- 
less activists. 

"Once  you  get  a  number,  people  are 
going  to  forget  the  qualifiers — that's 
the  concern,"  said  Earl  Lui,  project  di- 
rector of  Homebase,  a  homeless  research 
organization. 

Bod  en  agreed.  'The  numbers  could 
be  used  to  discredit  people  who  are 
saying  the  numbers  are  higher,"  he  said. 
"Its  possible  to  use  it  to  cut  McKinney 
Funds  or  homeless  service  funds." 
McKinney  Funds  are  federal  grants  for 
transitional  housing  and  other  forms  of 
assistance  for  the  homeless. 

"A  one-night  snapshot  inherently 
underestimates  the  problem,"  said  Lui. 
"People  fall  in  and  out  of  [being)  home- 
less." Homebase  conducted  their  own 
survey,  released  last  summer,  which 
showed  that  23,710  individuals  in  San 


without  adequate  training.  In  addition, 
staffers  are  calling  for  a  major  overhaul 
of  the  entire  DSS  system  of  administer- 
ing aid  and  benefits.  The  inefficiency  of 
theexisting  interview  and  intake  proce- 
dures results  in  clients  having  to  wait  in 
lines  outside  the  building  for  as  long  as 
four  hours,  the  protestors  said. 

"If  s  really  inhumane  to  see  families 
out  therewith  babies,"  said  caseworker 
Elva  Cross-Garrett.  "If  s  abominable." 

"By  the  time  they  get  to  our  desk, 
the/ re  freaked  out,"  added  caseworker 
Frances  LaMelle. 

Cross-Garrett  also  noted  that  "these 
negative  conditions  have  been  persist- 
ing for  years  with  no  response  from  the 
administration." 

Dorothy  Enisman,  who  oversees 
General  Assistance  (G.A.),  agreed  that 
caseworkers  "are  overworked,"  but  said 
that  the  administration  is  addressing 


Francisco  experienced  homelessness  at 
some  time  between  July  1989  and  June 
1990. 

The  Census  Bureau  reported  that  in 
San  Francisco  5,569  people  are  home- 
less, with  4,003  people  in  the  city's 
shelters  and  1,566  people  on  the  streets. 
San  Francisco's  homeless  count  ranked 
fourth  in  the  nation  behind  New  York 
City,  Los  Angeles,  and  Chicago. 

Homeless  advocates  said  they  think 
it  is  significant  that  the  census'  home- 
less count  for  San  Francisco  is  so  close  to 
the  city's  own  official  estimate  of  6,000 
homeless. 

'The  bureau  admits  the  numbers 
they  got  are  really  low  and  that  they 
didn't  go  into  all  kinds  of  places,"  said 
Lui.  "You  realize  the  numbers  the  city 
has  been  telling  us  are  wrong.  It  shows 
us  the  mayor  isn't  solving  the  problem. 
This  shows  clearly  that  the  Multiservice 
Centers  don't  have  enough  beds  for 
everyone." 

COH's  Josh  Brandon  said  neither 
figure — the  city's  nor  the  census' — 
adequately  capture  the  extent  of  home- 
lessness in  San  Francisco.  "City  Hall 
has  used  6,000  as  a  count  since  1984  but 
reported  every  year  a  17  percent  in- 
crease in  demand  for  housing  and  serv- 
ices combined,"  he  said. 

Polling  homeless  people  in  soup 
lines,  under  freeways,  and  other  sites 
that  Census  Bureau  enumerators 
roamed,  COH  conducted  its  own  sur- 
vey of  1,008  homeless  people  several 
days  after  the  Census  Bureau's  count 
and  concluded  that  the  bureau  missed 
two  out  of  three  homeless  people  in  San 
Francisco. 

Lillia  Medina,  associate  planner  and 
bureau  coordinator  for  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  used  the  COH  report  to  ar- 
gue for  an  adjustment  of  the  bureau 
count  in  a  lawsuit  against  the  Census 
Bureau  that  the  city  recently  joined. 
'Their  effort  was  inadequate,"  said 
Medina.  "We  worked  closely  with  COH 
and  we  know  that  'transient  nighf  did 
not  reach  certain  populations." 

Rainbow  Neighborhood 

Once  much  more  of  a  homogeneous, 
white- male  community,  the  Tenderloin 
has  evolved  into  one  of  the  most  ethni- 
cally diverse  neighborhoods  in  San 
Francisco.  According  to  the  1990  bu- 
reau figures,  the  composition  of  the 
neighborhood  is  44  percent  white,  11 
percent  African  American,  33  percent 
Asian  and  Pacific  Islander,  11  percent 
Hispanic,  and  less  than  1  percent  Na- 
tive American. 

According  to  the  Census  Bureau,  the 
total  population  of  San  Francisco  was 
723,959  in  1990,  up  14  percent  from 
1 980.  During  the  same  period,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Tenderloin  jumped  19 
percent — to  24,169  people. 


The  greatest  increase  of  any  ethnic 
group  was  the  Asian /Pacific  Islander 
community,  which  grew  from  21.2 
percent  to  28  percent  (143,753  people) 
in  San  Francisco,  and  from  18  to  33 
percent  (8,040  people)  in  the  Tender- 
loin. 

Vu-Duc  Vuong,  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Southeast  Asian  Refugee  Reset- 
tlement (CSEARR),  said  that  during  the 
1980s,  Southeast  Asians  moved  to  the 


"The  federal  government 
is  moving  toward  allocation 
of  funds  according  to  population 
— if  the  city  was  under  counted, 
there  will  be  less  money 
from  the  feds,  and  all  services  will 
be  hurt." 

-Richard  Livingston 
Administrator 
Reality  House  West 


Tenderloin  for  greater  access  to  food, 
medical  care,  and  community  services. 

As  their  numbers  grew,  the  neigh- 
borhood became  increasingly  attractive 
to  other  Southeast  Asians  and  much  of 
the  Tenderloin  evolved  into  a  self-con- 
tained, Southeast-Asian  community. 
Entire  apartment  buildings,  sometimes 
called  "vertical  villages,"  filled  from 
top  to  bottom  with  a  single  ethnic  group. 

Vuong  disputes  the  government s 
count  of  Asians  in  the  Tenderloin.  He 
estimates  the  Southeast  Asian  commu- 
nity has  expanded  by  at  least  200  per- 
cent, compared  with  the  governmenf  s 
90  percent  estimate.  "In  1980  there  were 
no  more  than  2,000  to  3,000  Southeast 
Asian  refugees  in  the  Tenderloin.  Now 
ifs  at  least  10,000,"  said  Vuong.  The 
bureau  reports  that  8,040  Asian/  Pacific 
Islanders  are  living  in  the  Tenderloin  in 
1990,  compared  to  3,711  in  1980. 

"The  reason  the  census  missed  so 
many  Southeast  Asians  is  an  old  story," 
said  Vuong,  who  explained  that  fami- 
lies often  double  up  in  apartments,  leav- 
ing one  family  without  a  legitimate 
address  for  the  bureau  to  mail  them 
census  forms. 

Some  Southeast  Asians,  Vuong  said, 
feared  that  participating  in  the  census 
would  affect  their  immigration  status 
or  eligibility  for  public  assistance.  Fear- 
ing government  reprisals,  these  fami- 
lies avoided  the  census  altogether. 

The  language  barrier  was  an  obstacle 
to  many  people  as  well,  and  because  of 
lack  of  information,  refugees  did  not 
understand  the  importance  of  the  cen- 
sus. 

"It's  almost  like  asking  people  to 
vote,"  said  Vuong.  "They  don't  think  of 
it  as  a  high  priority." 

One  68-year-old  Lao  woman — a 
Mission  District  resident  who  speaks 
little  English  and  cannot  read  English- 


said,  "I  filled  out  the  form,  but  I  thought 
that  somebody  from  the  Census  Bureau 
would  come  to  pick  it  up  at  my  home. 
So  I  didn't  send  it  by  mail." 

Bounmy  Bouphasavanh,  president 
of  Lao  Seri,  a  nonprofit  organization 
serving  the  Lao  community,  said  he 
thought  the  woman's  story  was  a  com- 
mon one. 

"The  Lao  population  in  San  Fran- 
cisco are  undercounted  probably  be- 
cause there  was  not  enough  outreach  to 
them.  They  are  not  uninterested  in  the 
census  but  there  was  nobody  to  help 
them  fill  out  the  form  or  to  recommend 
to  them  the  importance  of  the  census," 
he  said. 

The  Census  Bureau  faced  some  of 
the  same  hurdles  in  counting  the  His- 
panic community. 

COH's  Brandon  said  there  has  been  a 
significant  rise  in  the  Hispanic  popula- 
tion, both  on  the  streets  and  in  shelters 
over  the  past  10  years  as  Central  Ameri- 
cans flee  war  in  their  homelands. 

Like  Southeast  Asian  refugees,  His- 
panics  have  recently  moved  to  the 
Tenderloin  for  greater  access  to  com- 
munity services.  Central  City  Hospital- 
ity House  reports  that  30  percent  of  its 
youth  shelter  clients  are  Central  Ameri- 
can refugees,  and  attheTenderloinSelf 
Help  Center,  12  percent  of  the  clients 
are  Hispanic  or  Central  American. 

Midge  Wilson,  director  of  the  Bay 
Area  Women's  Resource  Center 
(BA  WRC),  said  that  because  many  refu- 
gee families  were  not  counted,  there 
was  an  undercount  of  children  in  the 
Tenderloin. 

Based  on  building-to-building  sur- 
veys conducted  by  BAWRC,  Wilson 
estimates  that  there  are  at  least  4,000 
children  age  17  and  under  living  in  the 
neighborhood,  compared  with  the 
government  figure  of  2,618. 

Despite  the  difference  in  the  actual 
head  count,  BAWRC's  survey  found 
virtually  the  same  ethnic  breakdown  of 
children  living  in  the  Tenderloin  as  the 
government,  with  67  percent  Asian,  14 
percent  white,  7  percent  African  Ameri- 
can, and  7  percent  Native  American  or 
"other,"  meaning  the  child  is  of  mixed 
ethnic  heritage. 

The  only  difference  BAWRC  found 
was  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of 
Hispanic  children. 

An  Increase  in  Housing  Units 

Although  the  Tenderloin  accounts 
for  less  than  1  percent  of  land  area  in 
San  Francisco,  the  neighborhood  ac- 
counted for  9.6  percent  of  the  increase 
in  housing  units  citywide  between  1980 
and  1990,  the  census  revealed. 

During  the  same  time  period  there 
was  a  3.7  percent  increase  in  housing 
units  in  San  Francisco  as  a  whole,  most 
'  which  was  affordable  housing. 
The  Tenderloin  is  the  main  supplier 
of  affordable  housing  for  San  Francisco," 
said  Brian  Slie  of  the  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition  (NOMPC). 

continued  next  page 
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Supes  Go  on  Record  Against 
Governor's  Welfare  Cuts 
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o  f  ou  r  society  is  trying  to  d  estroy  every- 
thing  I've  dreamed  of,"  testified 
Rasheed,  8.  "My  mother  told  me  that  in 
today's  society  I  could  get  scholarships, 
a  good  job,  and  a  home.  My  family  has 
a  big  need  for  money  and  with  Gover- 
nor Wilson's  cuts  there  will  be  a  greater 
need  of  money  for  my  family." 

Alioto,  visibly  moved  by  the  testi- 
mony, said:  "If  you  just  look  at  the  faces 
in  front  of  us,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  out- 
rage. It  is  unconscionable  what  Wilson 
is  attempting  to  do.  The  money  is  out 
there;  we  all  know  it." 

Alioto  accused  the  governor  of  se- 
lecting the  most  vulnerable  segment  of 
the  population  to  bare  the  brunt  of  the 
state's  ever-growing  $12.6  billion 
budget  deficit. 

In  hard  times,  said  Supervisor  Willie 
Kennedy,  "the  people  who  get  hurt  are 
the  ones  who  don't  vote — the  mentally 
ill  and  the  children."  Both  groups  are 
slated  for  substantial  cuts  in  funding 
under  Wilson's  current  proposal. 

Alioto's  resolution,  pledging  a  more 
equitablesolution  to  the  deficit,  favored 
tax  increases  over  spending  cuts,  and 
prescribed  the  elimination  of  loopholes 
inherent  in  property  taxes,  and  of  tax 
write-offs  such  as  business  lunches. 
Alioto  specifically  mentioned  an  oil 
severance  tax  as  an  "excellent  source" 
of  new  revenue,  since  California  is  the 
only  oil-producing  state  without  one. 
Such  a  tax  could  yield  an  estimated 
$500  million  per  year. 

Should  Wilson  succeed,  however,  in 
slicing  $225  million  out  of  welfare  pro- 
grams, despite  viable  alternatives, 
AFDC  grants  will  be  cut  by  9  percent, 
which  on  top  of  the  loss  of  a  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  will  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $100  a  month  less,  or  $633 
for  a  family  of  three. 

For  Valeria  Billups,  who  has  been 
living  in  the  Hamilton  Family  Shelter  in 
the  upper  Haight  for  the  past  two 


months,  the  impact  of  the  cuts  would  be 
staggering. 

Billups  is  unable  to  find  a  studio  she 
can  afford  in  San  Francisco  with  her 
monthly  grant,  which  for  her  and  her 
daughter  comes  to  $560,  but  would  be 
$50  less  if  Wilson's  cuts  take  effect. 

Billups  is  currently  trying  to  get  into 


Photo:  Tom  McCarthy 

A  youngster  testified  before  Supervisors 
Carol  Migden,  Willie  Kennedy,  and  Angela 
Alioto  about  the  effects  of  AFDC  cuts. 

a  Western  Addition  low-income  hous- 
ing unit  where  she  will  only  have  to  pay 
$1 50  per  month  for  rent.  The  waiting  list 
for  that  unit,  however,  is  at  least  one 
year. 

"I've  been  on  the  list  for  a  year,"  she 
said,  "and  now  I'm  homeless." 

Over  the  past  two  months  Billups  has 
been  looking  for  an  apartment.  Mean- 
while, her  7-year-old  daughter,  Dana, 
has  been  having  a  difficult  time  adjust- 
ing. 

Recently  uprooted  from  her  friends 
and  family  to  live  in  the  constant  dis- 
traction of  a  crowded  shelter,  Dana  is 
now  falling  behind  in  school. 


NOW  ACCEPTING  APPLICATIONS 

FOR  PROJECT  BASED 

SECTION  8  HOUSING 

IN  BEAUTIFULLY  MAINTAINED, 
PROFESSIONALLY  MANAGED 
RESIDENTIAL  HOTELS 

AMMENITIES  INCLUDE: 
•  Laundry  facilities  •  24-hour  desk  clerk 
•  Full-time  recreation/social  director 
•  Meals  program  available 
at  some  locations 

THE  ALEXANDER: 

230  E  DDY  ST. ,  SF    44 1  -0260 

ANTONIO  MANOR: 

180  TURK  ST.,  SF  771-2446 

MARLTON  MANOR: 

240  JONES  ST.,  SF  885-0361 

MARIA  MANOR: 

174  ELLIS  ST.,  SF  397-7220 


APPLICANTS  MUST  QUALIFY  UNDER  SECTION  8  CRITERIA 
FOR  ELDERLY/HANDICAPPED  BUILDINGS 
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Photo.  Tom  McCarthy 

Children  from  low-income  families  receiving  AFDC  converged  on  City  Hall  to  make  their 
voices  heard  about  how  Gov.  Wilson's  proposed  9  percent  welfare  cuts  will  affect  them. 


Her  first  grade  teacher  has  reported 
a  dramatic  drop  in  her  performance. 
Dana,  who  was  a  "student  of  the  month" 


at  her  school  before  she  moved  into  the 
shelter,  now  is  having  trouble  concen- 
trating. 


Sidewalk  Toilet  Campaign 
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lets  will  be  difficult  to  obtain. 

"The  cost  really  is  quite  minimal  if 
we  just  establish  a  few  toilets  in  a  couple 
of  key  locations,"  said  Self  Help  Pro- 
gram Coordinator  Bill  Hirsch.  "It  would 
only  be  a  couple  of  thousand  bucks." 

TOP  member  Bill  Hager  emphasized 
that  the  problem  is  not  just  a  homeless 
issue,  but  also  a  health  threat  to  all 
Tenderloin  residents  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  Health  Department.  He 
noted  that  human  feces  are  primary 
sources  for  dysentery-causing  bacteria 
and  hookworms. 

TOP'S  Jack  Eberly  said  that  the  ef- 
fects of  poor  sanitation  cross  socio-eco- 
nomic boundaries. 

"I've  seen  people  standing  in  line  for 
the  Kabuki  Theater  go  in  the  alley  be- 
hind thedumpster,"  said  Eberly.  "These 
people  aren't  homeless.  Ifs  a  matter  of 
health  and  convenience  for  everybody." 

Some  merchants  are  skeptical  about 
whether  sidewalk  toilets  are  the  an- 
swer. They  say  restrooms  in  their  busi- 
nesses have  often  doubled — without 
their  consent  or  knowledge — as  quick- 
stop  shooting  galleries  for  drug  addicts 
in  need  of  a  fix. 

"You  have  a  tourist  try  and  use  the 
toilet  and  maybe  there's  someone 
passed  out  in  there,  or  shooting  up," 
said  Eugene  Arnold,  an  employee  of 
Money  Talks,  a  pawn  shop  on  Taylor 


Street.  "It  would  be  a  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money." 

Rick  Wilkinson,  owner  of  Albatross 
Books,  161  Eddy  St.,  isn't  convinced 
that  pedestrians  would  use  sidewalk 
toilets. 

"Rather  than  walk  a  block  to  a  park- 
ing lot  or  something,  they  just  use  a 
doorway,"  he  said.  'There's  almost  a 
territorial  aggression  to  it." Last  year 
Wilkinson  had  to  remove  a  tree  he  had 
planted  outside  his  business  because  it 
was  being  used  as  a  bathroom  and  as  a 
drop  for  drug  dealers. 

While  acknowledging  that  there 
could  be  problems  stemming  from  al- 
ternative uses  of  the  porta-potties,  TOPs 
Rice  believes  that  the  health  risks  out- 
weigh other  concerns. 

'The  drug  problems  exist  right  now," 
he  said.  "The  biggest  issue  is  to  cut 
down  on  some  of  the  problems  sur- 
rounding poor  sanitation." 

Hirsch  said,  "Our  primary  focus  is 
the  health  crisis  thaf  s  present  in  our 
community  because  of  the  lack  of  pub- 
lic toilets." 

According  to  Rice,  public  toilets 
would  also  help  to  restore  a  measure  of 
self-respect  for  homeless  people. 

"People  have  a  lack  of  concern  about 
where  they  go  (to  the  bathroom]  in  the 
face  of  the  unconcern  they  see  at  City 
Hall,"  he  said. 

-Pacific  News  Service  Reporter  Bill  Kis- 
liuk  contributed  to  this  report. 


Census  Tally  Questioned 


continued  from  previous  page 

This  view  is  echoed  by  Livingston. 
"A  number  of  other  neighborhoods  in 
San  Francisco  have  fought  subsidized 
and  affordable  housing,  but  the  Ten- 
derloin is  hospitable  to  housing  of  all 
kinds,  including  the  rehabilitation  of 
vacant  hotels,  the  conversion  of  vacant 
hotels  into  subsidized  housing,  and  new 
construction,"  he  said. 

In  accommodating  such  a  substan- 
tial percentage  of  the  city's  population 
and  housing  growth,  NOMPC  commu- 
nity planner  Morry  Hermon  said  the 
Tenderloin  will  need  more  community 
services,  as  well  as  basic  improvements 
to  the  infrastructure  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Safer  streets,  better  sanitation, 
neighborhood  schools,  and  more  parks 
are  all  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
growing  population,  Hermon  said. 

Undercount:  Less  is  Less 

An  undercount  could  cost  the  Ten- 
derloin, the  city,  and  the  state.  Not  only 
will  the  city  be  cheated  of  its  fair  share 
of  state  and  federal  aid,  but  the  state 
could  lose  one  or  more  seats  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  According 
to  estimates  released  by  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau,  between  800,000  and  1.4  mil- 


lion Californians  were  missed  in  the 
1990  Census. 

"More  and  more,  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  moving  toward  the  allocation 
of  funds  according  to  population  fig- 
ures, rather  than  funding  a  particular 
type  of  social  program,"  said  Richard 
Livingston,  administrator  of  Reality 
House  West.  "If  the  population  of  the 
city  was  undercounted,  there  will  be 
less  money  from  the  feds,  and  all  serv- 
ices will  be  hurt." 

Moreover,  an  undercount  will  result 
in  a  lack  of  political  representation  for 
the  entire  city.  As  part  of  the  bureau,  the 
government  redistributes  political 
boundaries  to  reflect  one  person,  one 
vote,  said  Livingston.  "If  less  people  are 
counted  there  is  less  representation." 

For  these  reasons,  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  has  filed  a  motion  to  join  23 
other  cities,  states,  counties,  civic  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  in  a  law- 
suit against  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  agency  that  oversees 
the  Census  Bureau,  asking  that  the  fig- 
ures be  adjusted.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce has  until  July  15, 1991,  to  decide. 
-Julie  Scheff  contributed  to  this  report. 
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Police,  Merchants  Call  for  Removal  of  Market 
Street  Benches  as  Hotbeds  of  Crime 


by  Tom  McCarthy 

Police  officers  call  them  "launch 
pads  of  criminal  activity."  Mer- 
chants call  them  "magnets  of  dis- 
turbance" and  "pissed-on  public  toi- 
lets." And  activists  call  them  "the  last 
legal  place  in  the  city  where  a  homeless 
person  can  stop  to  rest." 

They  are  26  square,  black  concrete 
benches  installed  along  Market  Street, 
between  Fifth  and  Eighth  streets,  which 
police  and  merchants  want  removed, 
and  which  homeless  activists  want  left 
alone. 

"It  is  hard  to  see  how  removal  of  the 
benches  will  solve  the  problem  here. 
There  is  a  larger  issue  at  stake  than 
t  h  is,"  said  John  Kriken,  chair  of  the  A  rts 
Commission's  Civic  Design  Commit- 
tee, which  held  a  hearing  on  the  benches 
April  22. 

Kriken  characterized  the  benches  as 
"innocent  victims"  in  a  tug-of-war  be- 
tween merchants  and  activists,  and 
moved  to  table  the  issue  until  the  com- 
mittee investigates  it  further  with  a 
walking  tour  of  Market  Street.  "Per- 
haps some  tinkering  is  an  answer — ad- 
justment of  the  benches'  location,"  he 
said.  Commissioners  Rai  Okamoto  and 
Anne  Healy  agreed  to  table  the  matter. 

The  Civic  Design  Committee  took 
up  the  issue  of  the  benches  after  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  okayed 
their  removal  at  a  hearing  on  April  19, 
contingent  on  the  approval  of  the  Arts 
Commission  and  the  Planning  Com- 
mission. 

Police  and  merchants  charge  that  the 
concrete  benches — installed  in  the  1970s 
as  part  of  the  Market  Street  Beautifica- 
tion  plan — have  become  hotbeds  of 
crime,  fostering  everything  from  pan- 
handling to  drug  sales  and  drunken- 
ness. 

In  addition,  police  say,  removal  of 
the  benches  will  allow  them  to  better 
enforce  State  Penal  Code  Section 
647(i) — the  anti-lodging  ordinance — 
along  that  stretch  of  Market  Street  by 
removing  a  legal  reason  for  people  to 
loiter  on  the  street. 

'They  are  staging  platforms  for  con- 
siderable criminal  activity  in  the  area," 
said  Sgt.  Michael  Maloney  of  Southern 
Station,  who  added  that  in  two  days 
officers  under  his  supervision  made  27 
arrests  for  public  drunkenness  alone  at 
one  bench  on  the  corner  of  McAllister 
and  Market  streets.  "They  use  the 
benches  as  launch  pads  for  assaults  on 


by  Hugh  Pearson 

Watching  the  Los  Angeles  po- 
lice beating  video,  I  cringe  as 
a  fellow  black  man  is  whipped 
and  kicked  again  and  again  by  white 
police  officers. 

I  think  of  Frederick  Douglass'  auto- 
biography, where  he  described  a  white 
master  beating  a  disabled  slave  named 
Henny  for  no  reason  other  than  that  she 
was  of  little  use  to  him.  The  respectable, 
prosperous  white  slave  owner  stripped 
Henny  to  her  waist,  then  raised  the 
flesh  off  her  back  with  his  whip.  Often 
he  would  quote  from  scripture:  "He 
that  knoweth  his  master's  will  and  doeth 
not,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes." 
Often,  according  to  Douglass,  Henny 
was  left  tied  up  all  day;  whipped  at 
dawn,  she  was  whipped  again  after 
dinner. 

This  makes  me  wonder  Why  would 
a  slave  owner  be  so  preoccupied  with 
beating  such  a  woman?  Why  would 
police  be  so  intent  on  maiming  black 
flesh?  Are  the  beatings  of  blacks  by 
white  slave-owners  of  old  and  by 
today's  police  some  strange  form  of 
bonding,  as  if  between  parent  and  child? 
Or  is  there  even  a  perverse  romance 
going  on  here? 

I  have  often  been  struck  by  the  spec- 


seniors  and  visitors  to  our  city,"  he  said. 
f  Jack  Mason,J)perator  of  the  Hotel 
One,  1087  Marfcet  St.,  agreed  with  the 
police  assessment  and  wants  the 
benches  removed. 

"They  are  the  best  location  to  perpe- 
trate assaults  and  batteries,"  he  said. 
"At  night,  those  streets  are  deserted, 
not  from  lack  of  interest,  but  from  fear." 

But  some  want  the  benches  to  re- 
main, as  part  of  Market  St  reefs  intrinsic 
character,  and  as  resting  places  for 
pedestrians  and  homeless  people. 

"[Homeless]  people  have  no  place 
else  to  go,"  said  Robert  Wilson  of  the 
Homeless  Task  Force  and  the  Coalition 
on  Homelessness.  "If  the  police  can't 
handle  the  drug  and  robbery  problems, 
then  beef  up  your  patrols — but  leave 
the  homeless  alone." 

Bernard  Averbuch,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Market  Street  Development 
Project,  said  that  removing  the  benches 
is  not  the  answer.  "Our  organization 
does  not  favor  removal  of  the  benches," 
he  said.  'The  only  way  to  handle  it  is  as 
a  social  problem  or  a  police  matter." 

The  merchants  present  at  the  hear- 
ing preferred  using  the  term  "undesir- 

"They  treat  the  homeless  like 
pigeons.  Take  away  the  services 
and  install  all  kinds  of 
phenomena  to  make  them  as 
uncomfortable  as  possible  in  the 
hopes  that  they  will  go  away." 

-Keith  McHenry 


ables" — rather  than  homeless — to  de- 
scribe the  people  using  the  Market  Street 
benches^Jrank  WinstonSdirector  of 
facilities  at  the  Hotel  Growp  of  America 
whose  offices  a  re  at  theU.N.  Plaza  Hotel, 
1 1 12  Market  St.,  said,  'The  only  people 
who  have  raised  the  question  of  home- 
lessness are  the  homeless  activists  them- 
selves." 

After  saying  "we  business  people 
have  great  sympathy  for  the  homeless," 
Winston  noted  for  the  commissioners 
that  "much  of  your  funding  comes  from 
the  Hotel  Tax  Fund." 

Margie  O'Driscoll,  acting  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Arts  Commis- 
sion, informed  Winston  that  the  Com- 
mission is  "a  city  department;  the  Hotel 
Tax  funds  arts  programs  in  the  dry." 

Indeed  money  was  the  matter  at  hand 
for  the  merchants  and  building  owners 
who  testified. 

"I  am  not  here  to  talk  about  crime  or 


tacle  of  whites  watching  black  flesh — 
whether  on  the  dance  floor  or  on  the 
basketball  court.  A  century  ago,  the 
white  male  obsession  with  black  flesh 
was  satisfied  in  the  slave's  quarters. 
Today,  the  safest  place  for  whites  to 
watch  the  sweating  bodies  of  black  men 
is  in  the  athletic  arena.  The  more  violent 
flesh  rituals  are  restricted  to  the  police. 

Until  the  L.A.  video.  Experts  predict 
what  was  captured  on  film  may  put  an 
end  to  systemic  police  brutality  against 
blacks  much  as  the  footage  of  Selma 
beatings  put  an  end  to  Jim  Crow.  But 
even  if  such  police  rituals  become  ex- 
tinct, will  much  else  change? 

From  the  beatings  by  slave  masters 
to  the  beatings  by  police,  white  Amer- 
ica has  inflicted  cruelty  on  blacks  which, 
over  the  centuries,  blacks  have  learned 
to  turn  on  ourselves.  White  America 
does  not  like  to  acknowledge  the  en- 
during quality  of  that  legacy.  "I  know 
blacks  went  through  slavery  and  all, 
but  everybody  went  through  some- 
thing," a  high  school  student  observed 
in  a  class  to  which  I  recently  spoke  as 
she  complained  that  her  black  class- 
mates "whined  too  much." 

In  fact,  absorption  of  such  brutality 

has  left  black  America  psychologically 
devastated.  In  many  communities,  we 
parody  the  slave  owner — even  in  our 


the  homeless,"  said  Mark  Harris  of  the 
U.N.  Plaza  Hotel.  "I  am  here  to  talk 
about  finances."  Harris  said  his  hotel 
lost  $300,000  last  year,  which  repre- 
sents about  $35,000  in  city  hotel  taxes 
also  lost. 

Nathaniel  Berkowitz  angrily  de- 


Two  San  Francisco  police  officers  check  the 
pulse  of  a  man  passed  out  on  a  concrete 
bench  on  Market  Street. 

nounced  the  Arts  Commission  for  leav- 
ing its  former  lodgings  at  45  Hyde  St., 
shunning  offices  at  the  building  he  co- 
owns  at  1095  Market  St.,  and  spending 
"twice  the  price  to  come  to  25  Van  Ness 
[the  Commission's  present  offices]  so 
you  wouldn't  have  to  put  up  with  these 
bums  on  Market  Street." 

Michael  Henry,  an  office  clerk  at  the 
Nordstrom  department  store  in  the  San 
Francisco  Centre  shopping  mall,  Fifth 
and  Market  streets,  said,  'The  benches 
are  disgusting  and  I  wouldn't  want  to 
sit  on  them.  They  definitely  attract 
people  that  affect  our  business." 

While  complaining  that  the  benches 
are,  in  effect,  costing  them  money,  the 
merchants  also  said  they  would  be 
willing  to  pay  the  $2,000  per  bench 
removal  costs.  But  this  Okamoto  could 
not  accept. 

"This  $2,000  per  bench  plan  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  public  welfare  and  inter- 
est," he  said.  'This  way  anyone  could 
pay  for  the  removal  of  anything  they 
don't  like. 

"People,  no  matter  how  young  or 
vigorous,  do  get  tired  at  times  and  need 
to  sit  down,"  Okamoto  added.  'There  is 
a  need  for  a  place  to  sit  and  rest  in  the 


own  families. 

In  poor  black  neighborhoods 
throughout  the  nation,  the  most  alien- 
ated youth  copy  the  cold  bloodedness 
of  police  toward  one  another  with  guns, 
as  they  shout,  "You  ain't  no  good,  nig- 
gah!"  at  each  other. 

I  remember  from  my  childhood  the 
ritual  beatings  many  black  families 
developed  to  discipline  their  children. 
Though  childhood  beatings  have  cer- 
tainly been  common  among  many 
people,  given  what  happened  in  slav- 
ery, there's  a  particular  irony  to  the  way 
it  has  occurred  among  blacks.  When- 
ever I  did  something  bad,  Grandma  or 
Mama  would  say,  "Go  out  in  the  back 
yard  and  cut  me  a  switch."  I  had  to 
return  with  an  adequate  sized  branch, 
then  strip  it  of  leaves.  Sometimes  I  had 
to  remove  my  shirt  because  the  torso 
was  the  principle  target.  Always  there 
was  a  lecture  with  the  beating.  The 
message  was  that  this  was  being  done 
"with  love,"  the  beating  was  hurting 

the  beater  more  than  the  beaten. 
Hard  at  work  one  day  in  an  urban 

development  agency  in  Harlem  I  looked 
up  to  see  a  secretary  laughing  at  me.  She 
said,  "I  don't  know  what  this  niggah 
thinks  he's  doing!"  She  was  mocking 
my  efforts.  And  why  shouldn't  she  be 
puzzled?  We  are  descended  from  slaves 
who  could  be  beaten  or  killed  on  a 
whim,  whose  only  protest  was  to  rum 
slovenly  and  lazy  on  the  job.  Old  strate- 
gies die  hard.  The  collective  mind,  when 
confronting  the  over-achiever,  some- 


public  right  of  way." 

Danny  Anderson,  who  has  lived  on 
thestreets,  was  aghast  that  the  city  might 
spend  thousandstoremovethebenches 
on  Market  Street.  "Don't  call  them 
homeless,"  he  said.  "Call  them  Ameri- 
can refugees;  then  maybe  we  can  get 
some  international  relief  money." 

Kriken  asked  Sgt.  Maloney  what 
makes  the  public  drunkenness  on  the 
Market  Street  benches  different  from 
the  same  activity  on  other  streets  such 
as  Columbus  Avenue  in  North  Beach 
where  there  are  very  few  benches. 
Maloney  responded  that  without  the 
benches  on  Market  Street — a  legal  place 
to  sit — the  police  can  enforce  State  Penal 
Code  Section  647(i),  which  outlaws 
lodging  or  the  intent  to  lodge  in  public. 

"The  benevolent  attitude  of  the  city's 
fathers  and  the  Police  Commission  says 
an  arrest  cannot  be  made  unless  an 
officer  observes  a  statutory  violation," 
said  Maloney.  "With  a  person  sitting  on 
a  public  bench,  there  is  no  way  a  statu- 
tory observation  can  be  done,  and  an 
arrest  made  on  647(i)." 

"Where  will  these  people  be  if  they 
are  not  on  Market  Street?"  Kriken  asked. 

"They  would  n't  be  on  Market  in  front 
of  these  merchants'  doors,"  responded 
Police  Officer  James  Custer. 

Keith  McHenry,  of  Food  Not  Bombs, 
said  the  police  and  merchants  want  to 
"homeless-proof"  the  neighborhood. 

"They  have  all  these  devices  like 
spikes  on  ledges,  and  metal  loops  on 
benches,  and  benches  designed  so  no 
one  can  lie  on  them,  and  now  they  want 
to  remove  benches  altogether,"  he  said. 
"They  treat  the  homeless  like  pigeons. 
Take  away  the  services  and  install  all 
kinds  of  phenomena  to  make  them  as 
uncomfortable  as  possible  in  the  hopes 
that  they  will  go  away." 

For  Anderson,  the  use  of  anti-lodg- 
ing laws  such  as  647(i)  indicates  a  social 
problem  out  of  control,  possibly  be- 
yond the  ken  of  civic  leaders  and  mer- 
chants. 'This  647(i)  law  is  from  the 
1800s,"  he  said.  "They  only  use  it  now 
because  they  don't  know  what  else  to 
do." 

Commissioner  Healy  felt  that  "two 
aspects  of  the  community  are  at  war 
with  each  other,"  and  said,  "I  can't  be- 
lieve that  removal  of  the  benches  is 
inherent  to  removal  of  the  problems." 

But  Russell  Holman — with  28  years 
on  and  off  the  streets — said  he  could  see 
the  issue  clearly:  "With  a  waiting  list  at 
detox,  no  room  in  the  shelters,  the  sys- 
tem overloaded,  and  the  caseworkers 
overwhelmed,  this  all  reminds  me  of 
Dodge  City:  'Get  out  of  town  before  the 
sun  goes  down,  or  we'll  lock  your  ass 
up.'" 


times  flashes  back  to  blacks  working 
hard  for  the  white  master. 

The  collective  mind  also  remembers 
being  helpless  like  Frederick  Douglass, 
who  silently  watched  Henny  being 
beaten.  After  the  age  of  slavery,  how 
could  black  women  ever  look  to  black 
men  for  protection? 

Whether  or  not  the  sanctioned  police 
beatings  are  finally  over,  black  America 
will  still  suffer  from  collective  night- 
mares and  flashbacks.  We'll  still  be 
wary — not  just  of  whites  but  of  our- 
selves. After  generations  of  slavery  and 
mistreatment,  we  have  absorbed  white 
patterns  of  cruelty  in  our  own  behavior 
of  which  we  must  rid  ourselves  before 
we  finally  break  free  of  the  slave  mas- 
ter. Only  then  can  we  right  the  perverse 
relationship  of  white  and  black  Amer- 
ica that  is  the  heritage  of  slave  owners 
and  baton- wielding  cops. 

-Pacific  News  Service 
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Open  Air  Chess  Masters 
Compete  on  Market  Street 


by  Richard  Hurlburt 

With  no  official  recognition,  no 
dues,  no  membership,  and  no 
shelter  from  the  elements,  one 
of  San  Francisco's  oldest  chess  institu- 
tions is  located  on  two  square,  concrete 
benches  on  Market  Street  between  Fifth 
and  Powell  streets. 

Players  haveseen  action  there  nearly 
every  day  for  the  last  10  years.  Even 
during  last  winter's  record-breaking 
cold  snap,  a  small  corps  of  dedicated 
chess  enthusiasts  sat  shivering  over  the 
pieces,  with  only  a  section  of  newspa- 
per as  insulation  between  them  and  the 
freezing  stone  benches. 

Friendly,  albeit  competitive,  games 
take  place  at  this  spot  amid  all  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  central  city  from  8:30 
a.m.  until  sundown.  Players  engrossed 
in  the  matches  give  hardly  a  glance  to 
the  bullhorn  prophets,  panhandlers, 
screaming  sirens,  and  lost  tourists.  Even 
when  Food  Not  Bombs  activists  were 
lying  down  in  Market  Street  and  pound- 
ing drums  nearby  during  recent  dem- 
onstrations, the  chess  games  went  un- 
interrupted. 

"Many  different  kinds  of  people  play 
here,"  said  Tyrone  Davis,  winner  of 
Central  City  Hospitality  House's  1989 
People's  Chess  Tournament.  "Some 
people  follow  the  championships  and 
study  the  game.  I  just  like  to  come  down 
here  and  play." 

Until  recently,  Hospitality  House 
hosted  the  annual  People's  Chess  Tour- 
nament for  homeless  and  low-income 
contestants.  But  that  ended  when  the 
organizer  of  the  tournament,  Joe  Wilson, 
left  his  position  as  that  agency's  shelter 
director. 

"That  used  to  be  a  good  place  just  to 


play,  too/'  said  Davis.  "But  with  the 
turnover  [of  employees]  there,  nobody 
plays  anymore." 

Skill  levels  of  the  Market  Street  play- 
ers range  from  the  occasional  Senior 
Master  such  as  Marty  Appleberry,  who 
was  recently  honeymooning  and  play- 
ing chess  in  Paris,  to  the  passing  begin- 
ner who  can  barely  move  the  pieces. 


ist  played  a  fierce  game  with  Carl 
Johnson,  a  Master  who  regularly  plays 
on  Market  Street  and  once  finished  third 
in  the  People's  Chess  Tournament.  "The 
game  ended  in  a  draw,  but  the  kid  was 
really  upset  because  he  had  a  winning 
game  for  a  while,"  said  Johnson. 

Regular  participants  are  from  all  over 
the  world,  especially  those  countries 
where  chess  is  thought  of  as  a  competi- 
tive sport.  One  player  honed  his  skills 
in  a  Rumanian  jail  where  he  served 
three  years  for  trying  to  leave  that  coun- 
try illegally.  Others  hail  fromChina,  the 
Philippines,  and  theSoviet  Union,  while 
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Hallidie  Plaza's  concrete  benches  are  home  to  one  of  the  city's  oldest  chess  clubs. 


The  regular  players  know  each  other 
and  a  clear,  though  unspoken,  hierar- 
chy exists  among  them. 

"I  play  here  to  improve  my  game," 
said  Lee  Kenely.  "Some  of  these  guys 
are  really  good,  and  so  are  some  people 
who  just  drop  in." 

One  time  a  10-year-old  Russian  tour- 


the  Americans  are  from  such  places  as 
Hawaii  and  New  York. 

Nearly  all  the  players  are  men  over 
30.  Some  live  on  fixed  incomes  such  as 
General  Assistance,  disability,  or  their 
retirement  funds.  Many  work  part  time. 
Flexible  hours  and  the  fact  that  few 
have  families  in  the  area  provide  them 


with  the  freedom  to  pursue  their  pas- 
sion for  this  age-old  game. 

Though  most  of  the  games  are  just 
for  fun,  it  is  not  unusual  for  wagers  of  a 
couple  dollars  to  be  placed  on  a  match. 
"People  here  range  from  hustlers  to 
amateurs,"  said  one  observer  who 
wished  to  remain  anonymous.  "A  lot  of 
them  won't  play  unless  if  s  for  money. 
They're  no  different  from  pool  sharks," 
he  said. 

Bets  are  tolerated,  apparently,  so  long 
as  both  players  are  amenable. 

"So  what  if  they  make  a  few  dollars 
off  the  tourists,"  said  a  viewer.  "The 
merchants  do  the  same  thing.  Besides, 
if  s  only  to  make  the  game  more  inter- 
esting." 

Clearly,  anyone  who  wants  to  play 
can  find  an  opponent  at  the  Market 
Street  games  anytime,  betting  or  not. 
Games  are  played  according  to  stan- 
dard "touch"  rules — touch  a  piece  and 
you  must  move  it — and  sometimes 
clocks  are  used  to  quicken  the  action. 

Those  who  prefer  to  play  indoors  or 
in  a  more  structured  environment  are 
out  of  luck  in  the  Tenderloin.  "I  know  of 
no  organizations  there  at  all  anymore," 
said  George  Koltanowski,  author  of  the 
chess  column  in  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle. The  closest  indoor  chess  site  is  the 
Mechanics  Institute  at  57  Post  St.,  fourth 
floor. 

"But  most  people  will  find  the  com- 
petition there  pretty  stiff,"  warned 
Koltanowski. 

The  secret  to  chess,  according  to  one 
consistent  winner,  is  knowing  when  to 
attack.  "I  could  lose  if  I  pushed  the  issue 
now,"  he  said  during  a  recent  match. 
Til  push  the  issue  when  I've  a  dozen 
things  to  offer  him,  and  he  only  has 
eleven  to  return." 

For  information  about  the  Mechan- 
ics Institute  chess  games,  call  421-1768. 
Chess  is  also  played  on  Games  Night  at 
the  Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House, 
953  DeHaro  St..  Call  826-8080. 


Social  Worker  Turns  to  Police 
Work:  Richmond  City's  Lao  Cop 


by  Vandy  Sivongsay  and  Julie  Scheff 

When  tensions  between  South- 
east Asian  refugee  families 
and  other  low-income  fami- 
lies threaten  to  boil  over  in  the 
Richmond,  Calif.,  housing  projects,  the 
local  police  department  calls  in  its  only 
Laotian  staffperson,  Oun  Phommaha. 

His  skills  as  a  translator  and  media- 
tor (he  speaks  Laotian,  Thai,  Vietnam- 
ese and  French)  have  taken  him  into  the 
heart  of  volatile  situations  since  he 
joined  the  Richmond  Police  Department 
1 8  months  ago.  As  an  unarmed  police 
assistant,  Phommaha  translates  during 
emergencies  and  mediates  disputes 
between  Southeast  Asian  refugees — 
some  8,000  in  Richmond  and  surround- 
ing cities — and  other  low-income 
people. 

In  one  such  case,  armed  officers 
fanned  out  in  front  of  a  Laotian  man's 
apartment  with  their  guns  trained  at 
the  door.  Inside  the  apartment,  the  man 
was  wielding  a  sword  and  threatening 
to  kill  his  family.  The  department  dis- 
patched Phommaha  to  the  scene.  An 
hour  later,  Phommaha  emerged  from 
the  man's  apartment,  having  defused  a 
potentially  lethal  situation. 

His  desire  to  help  the  refugee  com- 
munity in  situations  like  this  led  him 
away  from  a  10-year  career  as  a  social 
worker  and  toward  police  work. 

"I  worked  with  a  lot  of  refugees," 
said  Phommaha,  who  helped  refugees 
resettle  in  the  Tenderloin  while  work- 
ing at  the  International  Institute  of  San 
Francisco  between  1977  and  1982. 

"They  didn't  know  anything  about 
law  and  order,"  Phommaha  recalled. 
They  didn't  know  they  had  to  have  a 
driver's  license  to  drive  a  car." 

Phommaha  is  the  second  Lao  police 
officer  in  the  Bay  Area  but  the  first 
Southeast  Asian  officer  in  the  Richmond 
Police  Department.  Phommaha  said  he 


sees  his  role  in  law  enforcement  as  a 
teacher. 

"I  give  them  the  tips  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  this  country.  They  tend  to  cash 
their  welfare  check  and  to  carry  it  around 
with  them,"  said  Phommaha.  'Time 
and  time  again  I  tell  them  you  should 
only  carry  the  money  you  need.  In  Laos, 
they  never  thought  about  that  because 
they  went  shopping  everyday,  and  so 
they  still  carry  a  lot  of  money." 

Although  he  performs  vital  services 
to  the  refugee  community,  most  of  his 
evening  patrols  are  consumed  by  his 
duties  as  a  police  assistant:  issuing 
parking  citations  or  investigating  petty 
thefts  during  his  four  weekly  shifts 
during  what  he  calls  "prime  time" — 
11:30  p.m.  to  2:30  a.m. 

But  when  Phommaha  has  time,  he 
stops  by  Southeast  Asian  businesses  to 
check  in  with  the  community. 

"If  I'm  not  too  busy,  I  drop  by  a 
grocery  and  ask  people  if  they're  hav- 
ing any  problems,"  he  said. 

A  common  complaint  are  the  flare- 
ups  between  the  refugee  community 
and  other  ethnic  groups  in  the  housing 
projects  where  some  of  Contra  Costa 
County's  8,000  Southeast  Asians  live. 

"We  can't  deny  that  there  are  racial 
problems,"  said  Phommaha.  "The 
blacks  are  jealous  when  Lao  people 
come  in.  They  come  in  with  a  big  family 
and  they  get  a  lot  of  benefits.  They  (Lao 
refugees)  have  money  and  they  buy 
things — cars,  stereos.  The  kids  have 
good  clothes  and  the  neighbors  are  jeal- 
ous." 

Joyce  White,  coordinator  of  Contra 
Costa  County  Substance  Abuse  Preven- 
tion, has  observed  the  rising  tensions 
between  refugees  and  other  ethnic 
groups.  She  said  misperceptions  of  the 
black  community  by  many  Asians  can 
thwart  solutions. 

"The  prevailing  philosophy  is  that 
the  black  community  needs  fixing — 


that  blacks  are  a  worthless,  shiftless 
group  of  people,"  she  said.  "That  just 
keeps  making  the  situation  worse. 
Somehow  the  black  community  and  the 
Laotian  community  need  to  come  to- 
gether to  talk  about  how  each  of  them 
feels." 

Three  months  ago,  after  the  windows 
of  eight  cars  belonging  to  Laotians  were 
smashed  on  three  consecutive  nights,  a 
Laotian  decided  to  take  the  law — and  a 
gun — into  his  own  hands.  He  threat- 
ened to  shoot  anyone  who  approached 
his  car. 

When  Phommaha  got  wind  of  that 
news,  he  organized  a  meeting  with 
about  40  Laotian  families.  'They  vented 
their  frustration,  asking  for  more  police 
patrols  and  asking  the  management  of 
the  complex  where  they  lived  to  repair 
their  broken  windows,  leaky  toilets,  and 
other  problems,"  said  Phommaha. 

When  the  police  department's  Com- 
munity Relations  Department  stepped 
in  the  next  day  to  set  up  a  meeting  at 
City  Hall  between  tenants  and  the 
housing  authority,  Phommaha  was 
there. 

"I  explained  [to  the  non-Laotians  in 
attendance]  that  Lao  peopleare  just  like 
you,  they  want  good  things  for  their 
family,"  said  Phommaha.  'They  don't 
want  any  problems.  They  look  differ- 
ent, they  speak  different,  they  have  big 
families  and  different  cultures.  But  they 
want  to  be  productive  citizens;  they  just 
don't  know  how.  Maybe  you  can  help 
them.  At  the  same  time  maybe  you  can 
learn  something." 

Leaders  in  the  Lao  community  ap- 
plaud Phommaha's  work,  but  they  say 
Phommaha's  patrol  duties  limit  his 
abilities  to  handle  interethnic  strife  and 
other  refugee  problems. 

"We  want  him  to  be  in  the  commu- 
nity relations  department,"  said  Inh 
Sooksumphun,  coordinator  of  social 
adjustment  and  health  access  at  Lao 
Family  Community  Services.  "Because 
he's  in  the  patrol  unit,  he's  not  available 
for  emergencies  when  the  police  de- 
partment needs  a  translator  and  a 
mediator." 
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Richmond  Police  Assistant  Oun  Phommaha 

Lieutenant  Tommy  Phillip  of 
Richmond  Police  Community  Relations 
agreed  that  Phommaha  would  do  very 
well  in  the  community  relations  de- 
partment, but  said,  "I  think  his  skills  are 
being  utilized  in  patrol.  There  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  a  transfer,  but  that  would  be 
the  chiefs  decision." 

Besides  his  police  duties,  Phommaha 
volunteers  as  an  advisor  for  the  Lao 
rad io  station  KLAO,  broadcast  from  the 
top  of  the  San  Franciscan  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco. 

"I  do  the  radio  so  that  Lao  refugees 
can  understand  how  to  cope  here  and 
be  well  informed  so  they  can  adjust  to 
this  country,"  he  said.  "I  invite  the  traf- 
fic officers  to  talk  about  drunk  driving. 
These  people  (Lao  refugees)  are  like  a 
dry  sponge  because  they  are  hungry  for 
knowledge" 

In  the  future,  Phommaha  would  like 
to  see  more  Lao  involved  in  the  police 
department.  "It  would  also  be  helpful 
to  have  a  special  unit  where  they  hire 
bilingual  people  to  go  into  the  commu- 
nity to  act  as  a  bridge  between  the  Lao- 
tians, the  police,  and  the  community," 
he  said. 
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No  Velvet  Revolution  in  Sight  for  Vietnam, 
Where  Socialism  is  Fading  Away 


Due  Nguyen,  freelance  journalist  and 
commentator  for  National  Public  Radio  a  nd 
the  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal,  recently 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Vietnam.  Below  are 
some  of  his  impressions  of  his  rapidly  chang- 
ing homeland.  He  explored  the  same  subject 
in  "Vietnam:  Coming  Out  of  Isolation,"  a 
speech  he  delivered  before  the  World  Affairs 
Council  on  April  20. 

by  Due  Nguyen 

At  the  airport  customs  in  Ho  Chi 
Minh  City,  a  middle-aged  man 
declares  he  is  carrying  $10,000 
in  cash  and  a  few  diamond  rings.  No 
one  flinches.  Overseas  Vietnamese  do 
this  routinely,  I  find  out.  They  come 
back  to  visit  relatives,  to  see  the  old 
homeland — sometimes  bringing  in 
thousands  of  dollars  in  cash  to  do  busi- 
ness. How  else  are  they  going  to  trans- 
fer money  when  there's  a  strict  trade 
embargo  imposed  by  the  United  States 
since  the  war? 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Vietnam- 
ese lost  their  lives  fighting  the  Ameri- 
cans. Now  all  I  hear  is  how  desperate 
everyone  is  for  a  return  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, or  at  least  the  American  dollars. 
Gone  are  the  images  of  G.I.s  with  their 
Ml 6  rifles,  or  of  B52s  dropping  bombs. 
Now  it's  oil  company  executives,  hotel 
investors,  or  easy-going  tourists  with  a 
ready  wallet. 
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In  his  travels  in  Central  Vietnam,  Nguyen 
hitched  a  ride  on  an  oil  truck  used  to  transport 
smuggled  goods. 

I  don't  think  we  can  call  what  exists 
in  Vietnam  strict  socialism  anymore.  In 
Vietnam,  there  won't  be  any  velvet 
revolution.  I  don't  think  there  will  be 
any  need  for  it,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  socialism  is  fading  away  all  by  it- 
self. 

Vietnam  is  one  of  the  last  of  the 
world's  poverty-stricken  socialist  en- 
claves, but  it  doesn't  seem  that  way  on 
the  streets  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  City— still 
known  to  everyone  as  Saigon — or  in 
Danang  and  Hanoi.  There  are  shops 
and  markets  everywhere,  and  lambada 
dance  music  blares  out  from  every  cafe. 
At  night,  people  watch  CNN  news  or 
videotapes  of  western  movies. 

There  seems  to  be  a  group  of  people 
in  every  restaurant  negotiating  busi- 
ness deals.  Often  they  are  public  offi- 
cials taking  time  from  work  to  arrange 
black  market  deals  or  scheming  to  erect 
a  building,  tear  it  down,  and  rebuild  it. 
Cement,  bricks,  or  steel  can  thus  be 
pilfered  and  sold  on  the  streets. 

Hard-liners  in  the  politburo  have 
warned  for  years  that  too  much  open- 
ness too  fast  will  lead  to  anarchy.  As 


self-serving  as  the  warning  appears, 
Vietnamese  society  is  indeed  chaotic. 
Black  market  profiteers  take  over  the 
sidewalks  without  fear  of  the  once- 
powerful  public  security  agents.  The 
security  officers  themselves  are  at  the 
shop  fronts,  absorbed  in  Nintendo 
games. 

Of  all  the  industries,  tourism  is  the 
most  lucrative.  The  result  is  that  every 


tradesmen  in  smuggling  schemes. 

Vietnam  is  now  obligated  to  buy 
Soviet  oil  and  other  commodities  at 
market  prices.  There's  no  gasoline  at 
the  government  station,  but  right  out- 
side it,  a  girl  sells  gas  by  the  bottle.  No 
one  seems  to  be  in  control  of  the  infor- 
mal market,  and  the  ministries  fight 
each  other  for  control  of  the  service 
industry,  where  there's  quick  money. 
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Writer  and  National  Public  Radio  com- 
mentator Due  Nguyen. 

reserve.  One  reserve  office  had  papers 
showing  purchases  of  2,600  metric  tons 
of  rice.  The  actual  shipment  turned  out 
to  be  350  metric  tons. 

In  Saigon,  the  head  of  Vietnam 
Tourism  takes  me  and  his  family  to  a 
fancy  French  restaurant,  a  joint  venture 
between  his  agency  and  a  Vietnamese- 
American  entrepreneur.  Afterwards  I 
am  invited  to  a  nightclub  atop  the  famed 
Continental  Hotel.  I  watch  the  new  elite 
of  Vietnam — sons  and  daughters  of  old 
Marxist  revolutionaries — dance  the 
night  away.  They  probably  know  more 
Madonna  lyrics  than  socialist  slogans. 
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The  streets  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  City — formerly  known  as  Saigon — bustle  with  commercial  activity. 


government  ministry  wants  to  control 
it — Vietnam  Airlines  has  changed  hands 
between  three  ministries  in  the  past  two 
years — and  everybody  wants  to  get  in 
on  the  hotel  trade. 

In  Danang,  I'm  advised  to  avoid  the 
official  tourist  hotel,  where  western 
tourists  pay  $30  a  night,  or  more  than 
200,000  Vietnamese  dong.  Instead,  I'm 
directed  to  a  hotel  owned  by  the  agency 
that  runs  the  sports  stadium.  If  s  $10  a 
night,  and  I  can  watch  Vietnam's  first 
two  baseball  teams  practice  next  door. 
The  air  conditioner  works  fine.  Other- 
wise I  can  always  check  out  the  compe- 
tition a  half  a  block  away,  at  a  hotel  run 
by  the  power  company. 

In  Hue,  you  can  stay  at  the  hotel 
owned  and  operated  by  the  public  se- 
curity agency,  and  they  will  extend  your 
visa  for  an  extra  week.  In  Hanoi,  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  Hotel  gives  you 
the  necessary  permits  to  travel,  and  for 
the  right  amount  of  money,  they'll  even 
send  a  cameraman  along  to  record  your 
trip  on  videotape. 

Don't  be  surprised  if  the  cameraman 
turns  out  to  be  a  party  cadre.  You  won't 
see  him  in  his  office,  but  you'U  find  him 
at  a  street  stall  or  in  a  restaurant,  nego- 
tiating to  pilfer  rice  or  cigarettes  from 
state  factories  to  sell  on  the  black  mar- 
ket. His  official  salary  is  somewhere 
between  $15  and  $25  a  month,  but  to- 
night he'll  spend  most  of  it  on  beer  for 
corrupt  bureaucrats  and  smugglers. 

Smuggled  goods  make  up  60  per- 
cent of  the  goods  available  on  the  mar- 
ket in  the  four  largest  cities.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  quantity  of  items 
smuggled  into  Vietnam  has  tripled  since 
the  beginning  of  1989.  The  Ministry  of 
Commerce  recently  discovered  that  72 
percent  of  state-run  companies  have 
cooperated  with  emerging  private 


A  recent  governmental  crackdown 
on  corruption  resulted  in  the  arrests  or 
dismissal  of  90  national  and  provincial 
reserve  officials.  The  National  Reserve 
Department,  responsible  for  storing  rice 
during  the  event  of  a  disaster,  recently 
revealed  that  184,000  metric  tons  of  rice 
were  missing — nearly  half  of  the  total 


Low\Discount  Prices! 


Complete  Selection  of 
Artist  Materials 

•  Fine  Ait 
Graphic  Supplies  •  Furniture 


San  Francisco 

812  Mission 

at  Fourth  SI 

777-ARTS 
FAX  777-1877 


Oakland 

5301  Broadway 

at  College 

658 -ARTS 
FAX  658-8409 


Open  7  Days  A  Week 
Moa  thru  Fll  9  to  7.  Sat  930-&30.  Sun  11-4 


Visual  and  Performing  Artists 

Show  Your  Stuff 
at  the  Tenderloin  Arts  Festival 

A  Block  Long  Street  Festival 
Interested?  Submit  Applications  by  June  18 

ARTS  FESTIVAL:  SATURDAY,  JULY  27 

Contact  the  Art  Program  at  Hospitality  House,  749-2120 


Affordable  Housing 

San  Francisco 
Residential  Hotels 


•  Furnished  rooms 

•  Prewired  for  phones 

•  24-hour  on-site  desk  clerk 

•  Laundry  facilities 

•  Close  to  transportation 

•  Handicapped  accessible 

With  private  bath  $265  per  month 

plus  $135  deposit 
With  hallway  bath  $220  per  month 

plus  $110  deposit 
(Rates  quoted  are  for  single  occupancy.) 

Ritz  Hotel  775-9712 
216  Eddy  St.  (near  Taylor) 

Wm.  Penn  Hotel  775-5373 

160  Eddy  St.  (between  Mason  &  Taylor) 

Dalt  Hotel  474-7712 

34  Turk  St.  (between  Mason  &  Taylor) 


OFFICE  HOURS: 

Mon.  through  Fri.,  8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
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Blazes  in  Heart  of  Loin 


A  three-alarm  arson  fire  swept 
through  334  Leavenworth  St.  early 
Sunday  morning,  April  28,  nearly  gut- 
ting the  building  and  sending  four 
people  to  the  hospital. 

Charged  with  arson  was  Laurie 
Torrez,  26,  who  lives  a  block  away 
from  the  Leavenworth  Street  building. 
The  blaze  began  after  a  mattress  was 
deliberately  ignited  in  a  stairwell  of  the 
16-unit  building. 

Firefighters  rescued  16  people  on 
the  roof  of  the  building  shortly  after 
the  blaze  broke  out  around  9  a.m.  and 
was  contained  by  10  a.m. 

Those  hopitalized  included  a  Red 
Cross  worker  and  four  tenants,  includ- 
ing a  3-year-old  infant,  and  a  75-year- 
old  woman,  who  were  treated  for 
smoke  inhalation. 

Other  fire  news:  On  April  15,  fire- 
fighters extinguished  a  blazing 


dumpster  ignited  by  a  discarded  ciga-  Photo;  Tom  McCarthy 

rette  on  Taylor  Street  between  O'Far-  Firefighters  turn  the  ashes  of  a  fire  in  a 
rell  and  Geary  streets.  dumpster  on  Taylor  Street  last  month. 


the  tender  side 


by  Penny  Padden 

Over  the  years  I  have  heard  it  all 
at  the  Living  Room — or  thought 
I  heard  it  all,  anyway — and 
below  are  the  Ten  Most  Asked  Ques- 
tions there: 

1.  "Gee,  are  you  loaded?"  2.  "Can  I 
use  the  phone?"  3.  "Isn't  the  coffee  ready 
yet?"  4.  "Can  I  have  a  cigarette?"  5.  "Do 
you  have  any  paper  cups?"  6.  "Did  you 
get  your  check  in  the  mail  yet?"  7.  "Is 
there  any  food  around  here?"  8.  "Is  the 
Living  Room  going  to  be  open  tomor- 
row?" 9. "Is  Josephine  Italian?"  10. 
"What  did  they  serve  at  St.  Anthony's 
today?" — and  just  for  good  measure — 
11.  "Got  a  match?" 

This  idea  just  in  from  local  genius 
Terry  G.  Laine:  Why  can't  some  local 
business  people  (not  a  huge  chain,  but 
locals)  get  together  and  start  their  own 
local  grocery  stores? 

Elsewhere  on  the  business  beat:  Vie 
E  xaminer's Thorn  Calandra  reported  last 
month  that  the  Pare  55  Hotel  was  "dis- 
creetly" put  up  for  sale  last  month  for 
$200  million.  Wonder  how  that  will 
affect  their  long-standing  dispute  with 
Local  2  over  unionization. 

Glide's  Easter  celebration  last  month 
was  an  extra  special  event.  Congratula- 
tions to  all  the  people  who  were  bap- 
tized by  Rev.  Cecil  Williams  on  Easter 
and  also  to  those  who  received  their 
Recovery  Certificates  during  the  ser- 
vice. Rev.  Williamsand  his  staff  do  a  lot 
to  foster  a  sense  of  community  in  our 
neighborhood,  and  much  thanks  are 
due. 

Bad  news  for  the  Tenderloin  Com- 
munity Children's  Center,  which  an- 
nounced that  money  woes  may  force 
thesix-year-old  center  at  Jones  and  Eddy 
streets  to  close  this  month.  Keith  Grier 
forwards  a  suggestion:  How  about  all 
the  childcare  providers  in  the  Tender- 
loin getting  together  and  collaborating 
on  fundraising  efforts,  rather  than 
competing  for  scarce  dough? 

Three  cheers  department:  The  Com- 
munity Housing  Partnership  won 
approval  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Senator  Hotel  on  Ellis  Street  to  become 
transitional  housing  for  87  homeless 
people. 

Does  anyone  out  there  know  a 
Howard  Burton,  an  80-year-old  senior 
who  has  lost  contact  with  his  family 
and  friends?  Ruth  Butts  of  Vandalia, 
Missouri  is  looking  for  him.  Please  con- 
tact me  at  the  Living  Room,  241-2670,  if 
you  have  any  information  concerning 
Howard.  Thanks. 

The  Canned  Food  Warehouse,  1717 
Harrison  St.,  gives  away  free  coffee  on 
Saturdays,  which  could  be  a  great  re- 
source for  nonprofits  and  low-income 
people  who  need  their  coffee.  Good- 
ness knows  I  need  mine.  Call  Canned 
Food  at  552-9680. 

The  energetic  and  vivacious  yellow 
Labrador  named  Beamer  had  a  swell 
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time  by  all  accounts  at  the  4th  Annual 
Tenderloin  Walkathon  April  14.  The 
walkathon  benefitted  the  Bay  Area 
Women's  Resource  Center  and  the 
Tenderloin  Youth  Advocates. 

A  reporter  from  "Senior  Spectrum" 
newsletter  wants  to  interview  seniors 
about  how  it  is  living  in  residential 
hotels.  The  reporter's  name  is  Dogen 
Hannah,  and  you  can  call  him  at  431- 
3913.  He  seems  sincere  and  forthright 
in  his  work.  He  visited  the  Living  Room 
and  passed  muster  with  us. 

Flower-lover  Bill  Haas  has  tips  for 
the  nature  lovers  in  the  Tenderloin  who 
want  to  see  blooming  spring  flowers 
around  town.  Bill  recommends  taking 
the  5  Fulton  Muni  bus  to  Park  Presidio 
and  Golden  Gate  Park's  Strybing  Ar- 
boretum to  see  the  red  horse  chestnut 
trees  and  the  jungle  of  green  weeping 
willows. 

Bill  also  reports  that  this  year's 
Macy's  Flower  Show  that  closed  April  6 
featured  pink  and  white  orchids,  bam- 
boo, lacy  ferns,  tulips,  irises,  and  daffo- 
dils, among  many  other  exotic  and 
domestic  species.  Bill  recommends  that 
neighbors  keep  an  eye  out  for  events  in 
the  city  parks  concerning  flowers  and 
plants.  Makes  for  an  easy  trip  away 
from  the  city  streets,  and  these  events 
are  often  so  pretty  and  fragrant.  Thanks 
for  the  tip,  Bill. 

What's  this  I  hear  about  the  city 
trying — again — to  slip  another  home- 
less shelter  into  the  corner  of  Leaven- 
worth and  Golden  Gate?  Word  has  it 
that  Deputy  Mayor  Brad  Paul  has  been 
making  the  rounds,  trying  to  talk  up  the 
idea  of  the  Pierce  Arrow  Multi-Service 
Center  moving — temporarily,  he  prom- 
ises— to  Hastings'  KGO  building  while 
the  Polk  Street  building  is  earthquake 
retrofitted.  That  kind  of  proposal  re- 
ceived a  lukewarm  reaction  at  best  the 
last  t  ime  it  came  up,  because  that  corner 
is  already  saturated  with  homeless  ser- 
vices. As  Kathy  Looper  says,  "We're 
not  against  homeless  shelters — we  think 
every  neighborhood  should  have  one!" 

Here's  food  for  thought  in  this  note 
written  on  a  paper  napkin:  "Blue  green 
algae/ invented  sex  about/a  billion 
years  ago.  /Then  the  plant,  insect,  /  fish, 
mammal,  reptiles  /  finally  man  theend." 

Oh,  no!  In  last  month's  column  I 
forgot  April's  birthdays!  Well,  better 
late  than  never  I  always  say,  so  Happy 
Birthday  to  Virginia  Anderson,  Selma 
Backmann,  Kathy  Looper,  Richard 
Anselmo,  Rebecca  Williams,  Harry 
Sine — who  is  a  dedicated  volunteer  at 
the  Tenderloin  Self  Help  Center, 
thanks  Harry — and  finally  Happy  Birth- 
day to  my  Mommy! 

Now  I'll  list  the  May  birthdays,  which 
include  Don  Davis,  Terry  L»,  Marty 
Carey,  and  Diana  Samuelson — Happy 
Birthday!  And  while  I'm  at  it,  I'm  going 
to  list  some  June  birthdays,  too!  So 
Happy  Birthday  to  my  sister  Lorraine 
and  to  Evelyn  Belton  and  Greer  Lieu  ad ! 

A  lot  of  people  have  been  asking 
about  Steve  (Bill)  Wyatt,  a  Living  Room 
denizen  who  had  been  homeless  for  a 
while.  Well,  he's  back  with  his  family  in 
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Illinois.  Everyone  wants  me  to  extend 
best  wishes  to  Steve. 

And  we  also  heard  from  Don  Davis 
who  had  dropped  out  of  sight  for  awhile. 
We  hear  now  that  Don  is  alive  and  well 
and  living  in  Southern  California.  An- 
ton Kornmann  and  I  were  especially 
glad  to  hear  from  Don  and  we  hope  he 
stays  in  touch. 

Received  a  distressed  message  from 
a  neighbor  up  in  Ukiah,  Calif.,  seeking 
information  concerning  the  where- 
abouts of  her  brother,  Artemio  Lucero 
Ruiz.  Report  is  that  Artemio  was  seen 
Jan.  17  at  San  Francisco  International 
Airport,  and  even  more  recently  he  was 
spotted  at  Martin  de  Porres  over  on 
Potrero  Street.  Artemio  is  5-foot-5, 170 
pounds,  and  32  years  old.  Artemio's 
family  is  searching  for  him.  If  anyone 
has  information  about  him,  please  tele- 
phone (707)  485-5920,  or  the  Ukiah 
Police  Department  at  (707)  463-4069,  or 
the  San  Francisco  Police  Department  at 
553-0123.  Thanks,  neighbor. 

Louis  Jackson,  a  resident  of  the 
Alexander  Residence,  passed  away  in 
February.  Louis  will  be  missed  by  his 
friends  and  neighbors. 

Of  course,  it  is  well  known  that  in  a 
perfect  world  dogs  would  be  in  charge. 
Possessing  superior  intelligence,  mirth, 
and  uncommon  wisdom,  dogs  embody 
all  the  best  that  this  world  has  to  offer. 
So,  that  said,  anybody  out  there  need  a 
7-year-old  neutered  and  housebroken 
dog  that  spends  too  much  time  home 
alone?  If  you  want  a  great  friend  who 
needs  and  craves  attention,  contact  me 
at  the  Living  Room,  241-2670.  Thanks. 

A  critic  of  the  Safe  and  Sober  Streets 
Committee  suggests  that  fortified  wines 
be  fortified  with  vitamins  so  that  people 
who  drink  the  vile  stuff  will  receive  a 
chemical  incentive  to  eat  as  well.  He 
also  suggests  that  service  agencies  pass 
out  bananas  to  at  least  partially  allevi- 
ate malnutrition  among  street  drinkers. 
Interesting  and  useful  ideas  .  ■ 

Anne  Cooper,  director  of  the  Ten- 
derloin Community  Children's  Cen- 
ter, says  she  sold  her  Toyota  Tercel  in 
Novato  recently,  but  it  has  appeared 
parked  right  behind  her  new  car  twice 
within  a  week.  Spooky.  I've  heard  of 
faithful  pets  following  their  humans 
around,  but  this  is  ridiculous. 

I'd  like  to  welcome  San  Francisco 
Police  Officers  Bill  and  Ted  to  the  Eddy 
Street  Beat:  Stop  by  the  Living  Room 
for  coffee  as  you  walk  your  beat! 
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Prayers  are  needed  for  Father  Boed- 
deker  and  Margaret  Romano,  both  of 
whom  have  been  hospitalized  recently. 

The  newest — and  youngest — guests 
at  the  Living  Room  are  Stacy,  Esteven, 
and  Joey.  They  really  like  listening  to 
Chuck  and  Winnie  play  music  on  a 
variety  of  instruments,  while  enjoying 
their  favorite  lunch:  a  glass  of  water  and 
a  peanut  butter  sandwich. 

Speaking  of  music,  Winnie 
Winthrop  is  still  fuming  over  a  profile 
of  the  Living  Room  that  ran  in  this 
newspaper  some  months  back — before 
I  began  in  my  capacity  as  columnist — 
saying  he  was  misidentified  as  a  singer 
and  a  violinist;  hesays  hesings  while  he 
plays  violin. 

"Anybody  can  play  violin  and  any- 
body can  sing,  but  how  many  people 
can  sing  and  play  the  violin  at  the  same 
time?"  he  asks. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  is  offering  a  free 
medical  clinic  on  May  4  from  9  a.m.  to  3 
p.m.,  where  physicians  will  screen  chil- 
dren with  orthopedic,  spinal  cord,  or 
burn  injuries  to  evaluate  them  for  free 
treatment.  There  will  be  translators  for 
several  languages,  and  transportation 
to  and  from  the  clinic  will  be  available. 
Please  call  665-1 100,  ext.  166  or  131  for 
more  information. 

Matthew  Little  Moon,  a  friend  in 
Oakland,  reports  that  his  nephew  Al- 
bert Little  Moon,  21,  a  member  of  the 
Sioux  Indian  nation,  was  buried  Feb.  17 
at  his  ancestral  home  of  Wounded  Knee, 
South  Dakota.  Albert  died  homeless 
and  alone  when  he  was  struck  by  a  train 
on  a  railroad  track  in  Hayward.  Dona- 
tions to  offset  the  $800  burial  costs  the 
family  incurred  can  be  made  to  the 
Albert  Little  Moon  Burial  Trust  Fund, 
c/o  Wells  Fargo  Bank,  1345  Broadway 
Ave.,  Oakland,  94612. 
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BUSINESS 


everybody^  business 


by  Liz  Price 

All  Robert  Carrigan  wanted  to  do 
was  change  the  former  massage 
parlor  in  the  building  he  owns 
at  455  Ellis  St.  into  an  ice  cream  parlor. 

What  he  didn't  realize  was  that  seven 
months  after  applying  for  a  business 
permit  to  open  Kopen  Ice  Cream,  he 
would  still  be  wading  through  a  maze 
of  bureaucratic  red  tape. 

"I  think  this  kind  of  delay  is  the  rea- 
son why  there  are  so  many  empty  store- 
fronts in  the  Tenderloin,"  said  Carri- 
gan. "Since  October  I've  been  trying  to 
open  up  this  store.  I  thought  the  ice 
cream  parlor  would  be  good  to  replace 
the  massage  parlor.  I  planned  on  hiring 
neighborhood  youths  to  work  behind 
the  counter." 

Carrigan's  ice  cream  store,  like  all 
other  new  businesses,  had  to  go  through 
a  series  of  steps  in  order  to  open.  Every 
new  business  must  fulfill  a  laundry  list 
of  requi  rements,  such  as  registering  with 
the  tax  collector,  submitting  plans  to 
the  city  Planning  Department,  and  fil- 
ing an  application  for  a  fictitious  busi- 
ness name. 

"Getting  a  permit  really  depends  on 
the  overload  and  backlog  of  business 
and  permit  applications,"  said  Gail 
Goldman,  director  of  Mayor's  Office  of 
Business  and  Economic  Development 
(MOBED).  "It  can  take  as  little  as  a 
month  to  go  through  the  process." 

But  for  Carrigan,  the  process  did  not 
take  a  month.  What  started  off  as  a 
simple  idea  turned  into  a  seven-month 
ordeal.  'This  has  been  a  nightmare," 
said  Carrigan. 

According  to  Luis  Espinoza,  a  spe- 
cial projects  coordinator  with  MOBED, 
much  has  improved  in  the  three  years 
sinceMayor  Art  Agnos  took  office.  "We 
brought  in  new  services,  including  in- 
formation about  the  economy  and  fi- 
nancing information,"  said  Espinoza. 

MOBED,  100  Larkin  St.,  is  set  up  to 
solve  problems  that  might  arise  when 
opening  a  new  business. 

"MOBED  provides  the  entrepreneur 
with  monthly  consultations  on  prob- 
lems with  permits,"  said  Espinoza. 
"When  there's  a  problem,  we  meet  with 
the  business.  We  find  a  solution.  We 
identify  all  possible  areas  where  we  can 
provide  assistance  and  address  these 
needs." 

The  Mayor's  One-Stop  Shop  at 
MOBED,  which  Espinoza  said  offers 
assistance  to  over  300  people  a  month 
with  zoning,  licensing,  and  permits,  is 
one  example  of  a  new  program  offered 
by  the  city  to  help  new  businesses. 

"Information  was  disbursed  all 
over,"  said  Espinoza.  The  One-Stop 
Shop,  which  is  open  every  day  to  the 
public,  provides  much  of  the  informa- 
tion needed  to  start  a  business  in  one 
place. 

But  since  applying  for  his  permit, 
Carrigan  has  dealt  with  one  problem 
after  another.  He  was  told  he  needed  to 
hire  an  architect  to  draw  up  plans  for 
the20-foot-  by-  20-foot  store. These  plans 
then  had  to  be  approved  by  the  city's 
Planning  Commission. 

The  state  of  California  also  required 
a  handicapped-accessible  restroom 
which  Carrigan  installed.  Then  the 
Health  Department  required  that  Car- 
rigan place  ceramic  tile  in  the  restroom. 
Finally,  PG&E,  the  Health  Department, 
and  the  Fire  Department  all  needed  to 
inspect  the  shop. 

"Once  a  certain  job  is  done,"  said 
Carrigan,  "it  takes  another  week  to  get 
an  inspector  out.  The  inspectors  are 
only  in  for  one  hour  a  day — one  half- 
hour  in  the  morning  and  one  half-hour 
in  the  afternoon.  PG&E  took  two  weeks. 

"Permits  take  so  long  that  by  the 
time  it  is  all  over  and  the  business  opens, 
the  business  is  undercapitalized,"  Car- 
rigan said.  "Since  all  small  businesses 
are  undercapitalized  anyway,  the  de- 
lays mean  they  get  off  to  a  bad  start." 

David  Heindel,  real  estate  specialist 
at  MOBED,  said  that  it  is  not  unusual  to 


wait  60  to  90  days  to  get  a  permit. 

"Permits  are  complex  and  subject  to 
conflicting  interpretation,"  he  said. 

Although  Carrigan  sought  help  from 
MOBED  when  he  encountered  delays 
with  his  permit,  he  was  disappointed 
with  the  assistance  he -received. 

"No  one  goes  out  of  their  way  to  help 
me,"  he  said.  "I  never  felt  any  enthusi- 
asm from  the  city  for  what  I  was  doing. 
I  talked  to  David  Heindel  of  the  MOBED 
staff  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  about  my 
permit  problems  and  then  he  just 
dropped  it." 

Heindel  said  Carrigan's  case  was 
unusual  in  its  length,  but  attributed 
most  of  the  delays  not  to  the  city,  but  to 
Carrigan's  problems  with  utilities  such 
as  PG&E. 

"Once  Carrigan  got  his  permit  from 
us,  he  found  he  had  electrical  prob- 
lems," said  Heindel.  "He  had  a  lot  of 
problems  with  PG&E  that  needed  to  be 
sorted  out." 

Espinoza  agreed.  "I  don't  think  the 
problem  is  on  the  government  side, 
because  the  government  side  is  rela- 
tively simple.  If  s  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion," he  said.  'They  [the  permit  appli- 
cants] don't  know  where  to  go  for  help." 

Morry  Hermon,  a  community  plan- 
ner with  the  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition,  said  the  process  of  opening  a 
business  "needs  to  be  streamlined  so 
that  the  merchant  doesn't  have  to  suffer 
a  great  deal  of  frustration.  All  the  vari- 
ous permits  should  be  available  in  one 
window  and  this  should  happen  soon." 

MOBED  plans  in  the  future  to  set  up 
a  program  called  Fast  Tracking,  accord- 
ing to  Espinoza,  consolidating  under 
one  roof  all  of  the  different  offices  to 
which  entrepreneurs  need  to  go  for 
permit  requirements. 

Currently,  the  County  Clerk  and  the 
Tax  Collector  are  in  City  Hall;  the  Zon- 
ing Department  is  at  450  McAllister  St., 
as  is  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection 
and  the  Central  Permit  Office;  the  De- 
partment of  Health  is  at  1 10  Grove  St. 

For  the  future,  Fast  Tracking  might 
be  one  of  the  solutions  for  speeding  the 
permit  process.  But  for  now,  each  busi- 
ness owner  still  faces  the  potential  bu- 
reaucratic nightmare  Carrigan  experi- 
enced. 

In  the  Tenderloin,  a  long  period  of 
delays  could  mean  life  or  death  for  a 
new  business,  say  business  leaders  such 
as  Phillip  Faight  of  the  Concerned  Busi- 
nesspersonsoftheTenderloin.Thecity's 
lengthy  requirements  compound  the 
already  difficult  circumstances  faced 
by  entrepreneurs  like  Carrigan  who 
want  to  set  up  shop  in  the  Tenderloin. 

Meanwhile,  the  future  of  ice  cream 
in  the  Tenderloin  remains  unclear. 

With  garish  red  curtains  still  camou- 
flaging its  interior,  the  empty  storefront 
at  455  Ellis  St.  still  looks  from  the  out- 
side like  a  massage  parlor — except  for 
the  sign  hanging  outside  announcing 
that  it  is  indeed  Kopen  Ice  Cream. 

Free  City  Services 

The  following  free  services  are  of- 
fered by  MOBED: 
Consultations: 

Provides  individual  consultation 
with  city  personnel  regarding  business 
permits,  registration,  and  licensing, 
seller  permits,  construction  and  inspec- 
tion, health  regulations,  hazardous  ma- 
terials, and  toxic  storage.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  554-8930. 
The  Mayor's  One-Stop  Shop: 

Provides  economic  information  and 
assistance  in  zoning,  licensing,  and  per- 
mitting needs.  Schedules  seminars  on 
such  subjects  as  financing,  international 
trade,  and  commercial  leasing.  Call  554- 
8930. 

Technical  Assistance: 

MOBED  subcontracts  with  three 
business  development  organizations  to 
provide  loan  packaging  services,  busi- 
ness plan  development,  financing  ad- 
vice, and  government  contracting  and 
procurement  assistance.  For  more  in- 


formation call: 

•  Mission  Economic  Development  As- 
sociation, 282-3334. 

•  Urban  Economic  Development  Asso- 
ciation, 923-0105. 

•Asian,  Inc.,  928-5910. 
International  Trade  Services: 

Provides  information  on  interna- 
tional trade  opportunities  providing 
access  to  international  networks,  infor- 
mation on  importing  and  exporting, 
protocol  services,  and  problem  solving 
with  international  trade.  Call  554-8930. 

Steps  to  Opening  a  Business: 

Federal,  state,  and  city  law  require 
every  new  business  to  fulfill  the  follow- 
ing requirements  in  order  to  open: 

•  File  an  application  for  a  fictitious 
business  name,  so  no  other  business  can 
use  the  name.  Call  554-4165. 

•  Register  with  the  Tax  Collector  and 
Business  Tax  Division,  including  pay- 
ment of  a  $200  registration  fee.  Call  554- 
4426. 

•  Obtain  a  license/ permit  if  required. 
Most  businesses  require  a  city  license.  If 
modifying  or  improving  the  space,  a 
building  permit  must  be  obtained.  Call 
558-6088 

•  Consult  with  Department  of  City 
Planning  to  determine  if  the  location  is 
suitable  for  the  type  of  business  planned 
Call  558-6377. 

•  Contact  the  Department  of  Health 
for  food  service  and  laundry  business 
permits.  Call  554-4467. 

•  Contact  the  Police  Department  for 
places-of-entertainment  permits.  Call 
553-1115. 

•  Contact  utility  and  other  services 
such  as  the  city  Water  Department  and 
PG&E.  Call  individual  utilities  for  in- 
formation. 

•  Contact  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser- 
vice for  a  Taxpayer  Identification  num- 


by  Sothie  Ken 

We  often  say  there  are  two 
things  Americans  cannot 
avoid:  death  and  taxes.  If  you 
tried  to  avoid  the  latter  by  not  filing 
your  income  tax  form  by  April  15,  the 
following  information  may  be  helpful. 

Each  year,  the  government  requires 
that  you  file  income  tax  forms  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  and  the 
state,  to  assess  either  the  amount  of  in- 
come tax  payments  you  owe  or  the  re- 
funds due  you  for  taxes  paid. 

Your  employer  is  required  by  law  to 
report  to  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments the  amount  of  money  you  have 
earned  during  the  last  calendar  year. 
This  information  is  kept  on  file  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service — the  federal 
government's  tax  collection  depart- 
ment— and  by  a  similar  department  in 
the  state  government. 

•  What  if  I  file  my  taxes  after  the 
April  15  deadline? 

When  you  send  in  a  form  late,  or  do 
not  pay  the  amount  required,  you  can 
be  assessed  a  penalty  fine.  If  you  have  a 
reason  for  your  late  filing,  include  that 
with  your  income  tax  forms.  The  IRS 
usually  charges  taxpayers  5  percent  of 
the  amount  due  for  each  month  that  the 
forms  arrive  late,  with  a  maximum 
penalty  of  25  percent. 

•  What  is  a  W-2  Form,  and  what  if  I 
didn't  file  income  tax  forms  because  I 
didn't  have  a  W-2  Form? 

The  W-2  Form  is  a  government  form 
that  all  employers  are  required  to  fill 
out  to  record  an  employee's  annual 
salary  and  the  amount  of  Social  Secu- 
rity and  income  taxes  paid  by  the  em- 
ployee. Your  employer  is  required  to 
send  this  form  to  the  government  and 
provide  you  with  copies  for  filing  with 
your  income  tax  forms. 

If  your  employer  has  failed  to  supply 
you  with  a  W-2  Form — which  your 
employer  is  supposed  to  do  each  year 
by  Feb.  15— contact  the  IRS  at  (415)  839- 
1040.  If  necessary,  you  can  file  your 
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ber.  Call  839-1040. 

•  Contact  the  State  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion if  you  intend  to  sell  or  lease  goods. 
You  might  need  a  "resale  number."  Call 
396-9800. 

•  Contact  the  California  Department 
of  Commerce  Office  of  Small  Business 
to  determine  if  you  need  a  state  license. 
Call  (916)445-6545. 

•  Contact  the  California  Industrial  Re- 
lations Department  for  information 
about  Workers  Compensation  Insur- 
ance. Call  557-4070. 

The  steps  to  opening  up  a  business 
are  outlined  in  a  booklet,  "Getting 
Business  Started,  Entrepreneur's  Guide 
to  Doing  Business  in  San  Francisco," 
published  by  the  Mayor's  Office  of 
Business  and  Economic  Development 
(MOBED).  The  booklet  is  available  in 
English,  Chinese,  and  Japanese. 


Doing  Business  Asian  Style 


Photo.  Doug  Niven 

Last  month.  Taiwan-born  author  Chin- 
ning Chu  appeared  at  the  World  Affairs 
Council  to  pump  her  new  book,  The 
Asian  Mind  Game,"  which  concerns 
questions  of  business  and  culture.  


income  tax  forms  without  your  W-2 
Form. 

•  What  if  I  did  not  file  income  tax 
forms  at  all  because  I  did  not  under- 
stand what  to  do? 

The  government  generally  does  not 
consider  misunderstanding  to  be  a  good 
excuse  for  not  filing  income  tax  forms. 
The  IRS  has  the  ability  to  seize  funds 
and  property  of  people  who  do  not  pay 
taxes,  and  these  penalties  can  be  ap- 
plied to  people  who  didn't  know  they 
had  to  file  or  didn't  know  how  to  file. 

•  Does  everyone  who  receives  money 
have  to  file  income  tax  forms? 

No.  Some  people,  such  as  those  on 
public  assistance,  or  those  who  do  not 
earn  more  than  $5300  per  year,  usually 
do  not  have  to  file  income  tax  forms. 
People  who  have  dependent  children 
or  other  relations  can  earn  more  money 
without  having  to  pay  any  income  tax. 

You  may  have  to  fill  out  the  forms 
before  you  can  determine  whether  or 
not  you  must  file  the  forms.  You  should 
always  fill  out  the  forms  to  determine 
whether  the  government  owes  you  an 
income  tax  refund. 

•  What  if  I  didn't  file  income  tax 
forms  because  I  don't  have  the  money  I 
owe  on  income  taxes? 

In  some  cases  the  IRS  will  work  out  a 
payment  schedule  with  taxpayers  who 
cannot  pay  the  entire  amount  due  all  at 
once.  The  IRS  can  learn  all  about  your 
assets — such  as  bank  accounts  or  prop- 
erty owned — and  can  seize  them  for 
unpaid  tax  bills.  While  the  IRS  cannot 
seize  all  of  your  assets,  they  can  take  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  salary  you 
earn  with  each  paychedc. 

•  Where  can  I  learn  more  about  taxes? 
The  IRS  has  a  toll-free  number — 1- 

800-829-4477 — that  provides  recorded 
information  in  English  to  callers  who 
have  a  touch-tone  telephone.  Callers 
push  burtons  on  their  phones  to  select 
the  topics  they  want  to  listen  to  on  a  re- 
corded- message.  Taxpayers  can  also 
call  the  IRS  at  (415)  839-1040,  or  visit  the 
ERS  office,  450  Golden  Gate. 


What  To  Do  if  You  Missed 
The  April  15  Tax  Deadline 
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AMERICAN/DINERS 


1 .  Dottle's  True  Blue  Cafe  -  522  Jones 
St.  This  ail-American  coffee  house 
makes  all  its  dishes  from  scratch  and 
fresh  to  order,  including  strawberry 
pancakes,  yogurt,  juices,  coffee,  and 
soup.  Lunch  specials  offer  pizzas,  pas- 
tas, and  more.  A  senior  discount  menu 
is  available  from  9:30-11  a.m.  Price 
range:  $1.25-$8.  Open  7  days,  7  a.m.- 
2  p.m.  Breakfast  served  till  closing. 
Lunches  served  11:30-2  p.m.,  Sats./ 
Suns,  breakfast  only  from  7  a.m.-1  p.m. 
885-2767. 

2.  Elaine's  Barbecue  -  208  Eddy  St. 
This  down-home  barbecue  restaurant 
offers  grilled  chicken  and  ribs  at  very  af- 
fordable prices:  $2.95  for  half  a  chicken, 
$4.95  for  a  pound  of  spareribs.  Friendly 
atmosphere  and  generous  seating.  Price 
range:  $.70  -  $5.40.  Open  Mon.-Sat.,  7 
a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  Sun.,  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
775-3231. 


their  stuffed  cabbage  and  pan  fried  tofu 
with  vegetables.  Price  range:  $0.60- 
$4.25.  Open  six  days  a  week,  1 1  a.m.- 
9  p.m.  Closed  Tues.  Catering  (take  out 
only)  and  to  go  orders.  928-2178 

6.  Vic's  Ng  Cafe  -  39  Mason  St.  Ameri- 
can and  Chinese  food  in  a  cozy  setting. 
Featuring  Harris  Ranch  Ground  Chuck 
hamburgers,  wonton  soup,  chow  mein, 
and  breakfasts  served  anytime.  Price 
range:  $1.10-$8.95.  Open  7  days  a 
week,  Mon.-Fri.  7  a.m. -7  p.m.;  week- 
ends, 1 1  a.m. -6  p.m.  771-1938. 


ITALIAN 


7.  Pompodorl's  Pizza  -  12  Golden 
Gate  Ave.  (near  the  corner  of  6th  and 
Market).  Step  right  up  and  get  pizza 
with  a  variety  of  toppings — by  the  slice 
or  a  whole  pie.  Fresh  dough  every  day, 
packed  with  whole  milk  mozzarella  and 
toppings  of  fresh  vegetables  and  quality 
meats,  including  Italian  sausage, 


mushrooms,  pepperoni,  vegeterian. 
Price  range:  $1 .39-$16.95.  Open  six 
days  a  week,  some  Sundays.  Free 
delivery  within  service  area.  776-7077. 


8.  Dell  Eats  Pizzeria  -  86  McAllister  St. 
Pizza  deli  specializing  in  pizza  and 
Middle  Eastern  homemade  specialties, 
including  fresh  falafels,  dolmas  (stuffed 
grape  leaves)  and  hummus.  We  deliver 
with  some  restrictions.  Price  range  $3- 
$15.  Open  7  days  a  week,  8  a.m.- 10:30 
p.m.  864-3304. 


MEXICAN 


9.  Carlos  Goldstein's  -  280  O'Farrell 
St.  Serves  fine  Mexican  food  including 
came  asada  and  fajitas,  as  well  as  sea- 
food and  a  weekend  champagne 
brunch.  Full  bar  service  available.  Price 
range:  $4.95-$1 1 .95.  Open  7  days,  1 1 
a.m.-1 1  p.m.  for  dinner;  bar  is  open  until 
2  a.m.  397-3356. 


10.  Carlos  Goldstein's  Tijuana 
Taquerla  -  370  Golden  Gate  Ave.  This 
fast  food  establishment  serves  the  best 
nachos  in  town  in  addition  to  such  stan- 
dard South-of-the- Border  fare  as  burri- 
tos  and  tacos.  Daily  lunch  specials  in- 
clude entree,  salad,  beans,  and  rice  for 
$5.25.  Price  range:  $2.95-$6.25.  Open 
Mon.-Fri.,  10  a.m.-5  p.m.  474-4294. 


1 1 .  Super  Burrlto  -  35  Mason  St.  A  tiny 
storefront  serving  great  burritos,  tacos, 
and  beef  terriyaki  to  go  only.  Price  range: 
$1.25-$3.50.  Open  Mon.-Sat.,  11  a.m.- 
9  p.m.  928-7782. 


THAI 


1 2.  Vientiane  Restaurant  -  250  Golden 
Gate  Ave.  Serves  Chinese  and  Thai 
food  featuring  Kung  Pao  chicken,  Mon- 
golian beef,  and  Kung  Pao  shrimp.  Daily 
lunch  specials:  $3.95.  Price  range: 
$3.50-$5.75.  Open  7  days,  9  a.m.-9 
p.m.  776-8780. 


VIETNAMESE 


3.  Slzzler  -  398  Eddy  St.  American-style 
restaurant.  Fantastic  all-you-can-eat 
salad  bar  for  $5.29.  Sirloin  steak  for 
$6.99,  lemon  herb  chicken  for  $3.99. 
Senior  citizen  discounts.  Operated  on  a 
nonprofit  basis  by  Reality  House  West. 
Price  range:  $4-$13.  Open  7  days,  1 1 
a.m.-10  p.m.  775-1393. 


CAMBODIAN 


4.  Phnom  Penh  -  631  Larkin  St.  The  top 
vote-getter  in  this  year's  favorite  restau- 
rant contest.  Specialties  include  bone- 
less chicken  stir  fried  with  five  spices 
and  sweet  basil  leaves,  shredded  green 
papaya,  diced  cooked  sirloin  pork,  and 
prawns  tossed  with  lemon  dressing. 
Beer  and  wine  available.  Price  range: 
$3.95-$8.95.  Open  Mon.-Fri.,  1 1  a.m.-3 
p.m.  for  lunch,  Mon.-Wed.,  5-9:30  and 
Thurs.-Sun.,  5-10  p.m.  775-5979. 


CHINESE 


5.  Chun  Kang  Vegetarian  Restaurant 

608  Geary  St.  Serves  vegetarian 
Chinese  cuisine  with  no  M.S.G.  Lunch 
specials  for  $3.75  include  soup, 
appetizer  and  rice — brown,  white,  or 
fried  rice.  Among  this  restaurant's 
specialties  are  clay  pot  dishes,  including 
mixed  vegetables  with  curry  sauce  and 
soups  such  as  corn  soup  with  Chinese 
greens.  Among  a  variety  of  entrees  is 


12  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

776-7077 


•One  FREE 

TOPPING 

on  pizza— whole  pie  or  slice 

•  FREE  12  OZ  Drink 

for  purchase  of  $2  or  more 

.On»  coupon  per  customer 


Free  Delivery! 

(restriction*  apply) 
(ctxjpofl  good  May  J-May  31  ) 


1 3.  Due  Ky  Restaurant  -  491  Ellis  St.  A 
top  vote-getter  in  the  1 989  Times  res- 
taurant contest.  Items  include  catfish 
hot  &  sour  soup,  seafood  fire  pot,  and 
barbecued  pork  over  rice.  Price  range: 
$3-$4.75.  Open  7  days.  9  a.m.-9  p.m. 
928-5188. 

♦  Atf  restaurant  (is tings 
are  paid  advertisements 


Call  776-0700  to  get  your 
restaurant  into  the  Tenderloin 
Dining  Guide 


FREE!  FREE!  FREE!*] 


VIENTIANE 


RESTAURANT  j 


250  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
776-8780 

•  Purchase  of  $5  and  up 
gets  FREE  3  crispy  fried  wonton 

•  Purchase  of  $10  and  up 
gets  FREE  6  crispy  fried  wonton 

•  Purchase  of  $20  and  up  gets  FREE 
one  order  delicious  Thai  Spring  Rolls. 


DELI 

EAT  S 


AND  PIZZERIA 


86  McAllister  Street 

(corner  of  Leavenworth) 

OPEN  7  DAYS  A  WEEK 
8  AM  to  10:30  PM 

FAST,  FREE  DELIVERY 

some  restrictions  apply 

864-3304 


FREE  DELIVERY  FOR 
DOWNTOWN  AREA 
(with  minimum  of  $10  purchase) 

(expires  on  May  30.  1991) 


J 


TRUE  BLUE  CAFE 

522  JONES  3  SF  CA  94102  «  415  885.2767 


0VIRA11 
Food 
Service 
Afmoiphtr* 


*  * 

it  it  * 
ft  * 


PRICES 


Inexpensive 


PIUSES  Fresh,  wholesome,  care- 

fully mode  breoltfasf 
and  lunch  classics 


Dotlie's  True  Blue  (afe 

522 Jones  Street  (between  Geary  and 
O'Farrell).  San  Francisco 
8852767 

Open  7  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday,  7  o.m.  to  1  p.m.  Satur- 
day and  Sunday.  Beer  and  wine.  No 
credit  cords.  No  reservations. 


BY  PA  TRIO  A  UN  TERMA  N 

CHRONICA  ft  ST  A  Ok  A  NJ  CtUlC 


FVENTS/ARTS 
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Gritty  Realities  of  TL  Street  Walkers'  Lives 
Fleshed  Out  in  Climate  Theater's  'Homework' 


by  Genevieve  Yuen 

Five  women  from  different  back- 
grounds, races,  and  economic 
classes  share  one  thing  in  com- 
mon in  Tony  Sciullo's  "Homework," 
which  plays  at  the  Climate  Theater,  252 
Ninth  St.,  through  May  4. 

They  all  work  the  streets  of  the  Ten- 
derloin, selling  their  bodies  inexchange 
for  the  cash  they  need  to  buy  their  way 
to  prosperity.  They  walk  the  streets, 
stand  on  the  corners,  and  sometimes 
ply  their  trade  under  the  auspices  of  an 
escort  service  at  "high  class"  hotels  such 
as  the  Fairmont  on  Nob  Hill. 

They  also  live  together  in  the  same 
apartment  which  they  call  their  "trick 
pad,"  a  kind  of  hooker  co-op — a  com- 
munal situation  where  they  avoid  the 
pimp  or  madam. 

"Homework"  was  produced  by  the 
Tale  Spinners  Theater  company  in  their 
debut  season  at  the  Climate  Theater. 
The  play  is  directed  by  the  Spinners' 
new  artistic  director,  Paul  Hellyer,  who 
recently  earned  acclaim  as  director  of 
the  hit  "East,"  written  by  Steven  Berkoff. 

Through  its  Oral  History  Playwrights 
Project,  the  Tale  Spinners  company  has 
gathered  dramatic  material  from  re- 
searching, recording,  and  notating  the 
oral  histories  of  various  communities, 
among  them  the  "community"  of  work- 
ing women  in  the  Tenderloin. 

A  "living  theater"  is  the  goal  of  Tale 
Spinners  as  they  seek  to  preserve  histo- 
ries and  communities  that  popular  cul- 
ture has  forgotten  or  shunned  alto- 
gether, creating  in  the  process  some 
pretty  gritty  drama. 

The  "family"  of  prostitutes  in 
"Homework"  serves  us  a  realistic  slice- 
of-Jife  insight  into  the  motivations  and 
desires  of  the  women  who  trade  sex  for 
money.  The  play  has  elements  of  a  so- 


cial documentary — albeit  an  entertain- 
ing documentary — with  a  soul  and  rock 
music  score  and  provocative  action  and 
dialogue.  Monologues  by  each  of  the 
characters  give  the  play  its  documen- 
tary feel  but  also  add  the  ring  of  truth; 
the  authenticity  is  unimpeachable,  the 
cast  powerful. 

Fi  rst  we  meet  Geo  (played  by  Cheryl 


A  suave  and  mature  black  woman, 
Val  is  warm  and  maternal.  Her  instincts 
extend  to  decorating  the  communal 
"trick  pad"  with  a  "salmon  and  slate" 
paint  job  and  new  curtains  in  an  effort 
to  make  the  place  "warm  and  cozy." 
Played  with  care  and  depth  by  Maxine 
Wyman,  Val  looks  forward  to  the  day 
when  she  will  earn  enough  from  her 


Four  of  the  women  starring  in  "Homework" :(l-r) :  Maxine  Wyman  (Val),  Tessa  Koning  Martinez 
(Carmen),  Bridget  Schwartz  (Jilly),  and  Nathalie  Altman  (Maggie). 


Wilson),  who  is  black,  experienced,  and 
a  lesbian,  and  who  impulsively  takes 
under  her  wing  a  protege  and  new  lover, 
the  young  blonde  Jilly. 

Carmen  (Tessa  Koning  Martinez)  is 
a  fiery  Latina  mother  who  is  making 
sure  her  son  will  grow  up  to  be  success- 
ful in  this  world .  Carmen  earns  her  own 
money  and  answers  to  no  man,  and  her 
bitterness  is  paralleled  only  by  her  faith 
in  her  will  to  survive. 


trade  to  open  her  own  beauty  shop. 

The  collegiate  and  upwardly  mobile 
Maggie  (Nathalie  Altman)  hails  from  a 
"good  family."  She  has  acquired  a  radi- 
cal view  of  getting  ahead  by  seeing  how 
other  middle  class  women — secretar- 
ies, students,  and  housewives — have 
succeeded  in  trading  sex  for  cash.  Liter- 
ally working  her  way  through  college, 
Maggie  is  determined  to  find  some- 
thing better  in  life  than  slaving  in  a 


middle  management  position  at  some 
corporation  or  drowning  in  a  colorless 
and  bland  marriage. 

Jilly  (Bridget  Schwartz),  a  punk 
nymphet  with  a  peroxide  blonde  pony- 
tail  and  curvaceous  waiflike  allure,  is 
the  product  of  an  abusive  father  and  a 
dysfunctional  family.  Through  work- 
ing the  streets,  Jilly  tests  the  waters  of 
the  outside  world  and  the  raw  reality  of 
surviving  in  the  Tenderloin. 

The  attendant  hazards  of  prostitu- 
tion— rape  (yes,  prostitutes  get  raped, 
too),  AIDS,  arrest  and  police  abuse,  the 
grimness  of  jail,  and  the  almost  con- 
stant threat  of  violence  from  the  johns — 
give  a  keen  edge  to  the  women's  every- 
day lives  and  their  view  of  the  world. 

So  much,  in  fact,  that  one  nearly  fails 
to  notice  the  play's  apparent  lack  of  a 
strong  plot  or  storyline.  The  realism  is 
real  all  right,  but  where' s  the  artifice  of 
story  ordrama?  When  thescript  is  strong 
and  the  acting  good,  the  slice-of-life 
play  can  be  stronger  than  a  play  with  an 
invented  plot.  This  play  runs  on  its  own 
honesty  and  the  strength  of  its  charac- 
terizations. 

As  Hellyer  has  successfully  fleshed 
out  and  breathed  vitality  into  the  char- 
acters, so  choreographer  Colleen 
Mulvihill  has  given  greater  dimension 
to  the  five  hookers  through  stud  ied  and 
stylized  movement,  which  is  a  punchy, 
visceral  adjunct  to  the  naturalistic  and 
steamy  dialogue. 

The  stark  stage  set — a  dilapidated, 
'50s-style  vinyl  couch,  a  throw  rug,  and 
a  small  dresser — couldn't  be  more 
simple,  yet  it  aesthetically  conveys  the 
essence  of  the  women's  abode.  Light- 
ing was  employed  adroitly  to  highlight 
the  scenes  and  identify  their  location: 
street  scene,  police  station,  hotel  room. 

Writer  Tony  Sciullo  has  done  his 
homework,  and  it  shows.  Along  with 
the  commendable  performances  of  the 
cast,  the  adventurous  and  arresting  Tale 
Spinners  weave  a  captivating  story  of 
flesh-and-blood  women  caught  in  the 
world's  oldest  profession. 


calendar 


complied  by  Greer  Lleuad 

Friday,  May  3: 

Tenderloin  Arts  Festival:  Visual  and 
performing  artists  are  invited  to  submit 
applications  for  the  Tenderloin  Arts  Festival 
by  June  1 8.  The  festival  will  be  held  July  27. 
For  info  call  Hospitality  House's  art  program, 
776-2102. 

Chess  Club:  For  all  ages.  Held  every  Friday 
at  the  Children's  Rm.,  Main  Library,  Larkin 
and  McAllister  sts.,  3-6  p.m.  Free. 
Views  of  the  Tenderloin:  Chinese  artist 
Zhang  Yong-Xu  exhibits  his  paintings 
reflecting  the  diversity  of  life  in  the  Tenderloin 
through  May  31 .  Reception  for  the  artist  will 
be  held  May  3.  6-9  p.m.  at  the  509  Cultural 
Center,  509  Ellis  St.  Gallery  hours  are  by 
appointment.  For  info  call  346-1308.  Free. 

Saturday,  May  4: 

Rats  and  Rabbits:  Children's  Book  Press 
will  celebrate  the  publication  of  two  new 
books,  "Why  Rat  Comes  First"  and  "Judge 
Rabbit  and  the  Tree  Spirit,"  a  folk  tale 
published  in  English  and  Khmer.  Reception 
at  the  Community  Arts  Gallery,  750  Kearny 
St.,  3rd  FI.,  1-4  p.m.  Free. 
Spiritual  Blues  Revival :  Jerome  Perry  and 
Diane  Solis  perform  hand  clapping,  sing 
along  blues,  jazz,  and  gospel  rock.  509 
Cultural  Center,  509  Ellis  St.,  9  p.m. 
Admission:  $3-$8.  No  one  will  be  turned 
away  for  lack  of  funds. 

Monday,  May  6: 

509  Poetry:  Poetry  reading  co-sponsored 
by  the  Hospitality  House  on  the  first  Monday 
of  the  month.  509  Cultural  Center,  509  Ellis 
St. ,  7  p.m.  Admission:  $3-$8.  No  one  will  be 
turned  away  for  lack  of  funds. 


Tuesday,  May  7: 

Open  Mike:  Comedians,  musicians,  and  all 
others  are  welcome  to  perform  every 
Tuesday  at  the  509  Cultural  Center.  509 
Ellis  St.  Sign  ups  at  7:30  p.m.,  performances 
at  8  p.m.  Admission:  $3-$8.  No  one  will  be 
turned  away  for  lack  of  funds. 


Wednesday,  May  8: 

Older  Lesbians  (60+)  Drop-In  Group: 

Meets  at  the  North  of  Market  Senior  Center, 
333  Turk  St.,  2:15-4  p.m.  Free. 
Support  Group  for  Older  Gay  Men  (60+): 
Meets  the  second  and  fourth  Wednesday  of 
each  month.  Bring  a  brown  bag  lunch.  Coffee 
and  soda  supplied.  1853  Market  St.,  noon- 
2  p.m.  Free. 

Thursday,  May  9: 

Men's  Friendship  Group:  For  older  gay 
men  (60+).  Will  also  meet  May  23. 71 1  Eddy 
St..  2:45  p.m.  Free. 

Forces  In  Motion:  Jazz  quintet  featuring 
David  Valdez  on  saxophone.  509  Cultural 
Center,  509  Ellis  St.,  9  p.m.  Admission:  $3- 
$8.  No  one  will  be  turned  away  for  lack  of 
funds. 

Friday,  May  10: 

The  Right  to  Die:  Older  gay  men  and 
lesbians  (60+)  are  invited  to  participate  in  a 
discussion  with  Mary  Peter  Viles  of  the 
Hemlock  Society  on  the  topic  of  the  right  to 
die.  1853  Market  St.,  2  p.m.  Free. 

Saturday,  May  11: 

Adopt-A-Tree :  Help  promote  environmental 
awareness  in  the  Tenderloin  by  joining  the 
Central  YMCA  Tenderloin  Improvement 
Project  and  others  as  they  plant  thirty  trees 
along  Golden  Gate,  Turk,  Larkin,  and 
Leavenworth  sts.  Central  YMCA,  220  Golden 
Gate  Ave.,  8  a.m.  Free. 
Burning  Desire:  Graffiti  artists  from  Los 
Angleles  and  the  Bay  Area  will  demonstrate 
their  painting  techniques  and  the  process  of 
realizing  a  large-scale  work.  Mexican 
Museum,  Bldg.  D,  Fort  Mason  Ctr.,  noon-4 
p.m.  Exhibition  will  run  through  July  28. 

Sunday,  May  12: 

Mermaids:  Older  lesbians  (60+)  are  invited 
to  watch  the  video  "I've  Heard  the  Mermaids 
Sing"  at  145  Guerrero  St..  3-5  p.m.  Free. 

Monday,  May  13: 

Nuclear  Thinking:  Discussion  group  hosted 
by  Anthony  A.  Aiya-Oba  on  the  second 
Monday  of  every  month.  509  Cultural  Center. 
509  Ellis  St..  8  p.m.  Admission:  $3-$8.  No 
one  will  be  turned  away  for  lack  of  funds. 


Wednesday,  May  15: 

Discovery:  Discussion  group  for  older  gay 
men  (60+)  will  discuss  the  topic  'Abuse  and 
Its  Many  Faces."  333  Turk  St..  2nd  FI.,  2:15 
p.m.  Free. 

Shadow  Children:  Premiere  of  film  about 
homeless  children  in  the  Bay  Area  will  be 
shown  at  the  Kabuki  Theatre,  1881  Post  St., 
7-9  p.m.  Some  free  seats  for  the  homeless 
are  available  by  calling  Dave  Knego  at 
Hospitality  House.  776-2102. 


A  Black  Box  Theatre  presents  Jean  Genet's 
The  Blacks:  A  Clown  Show"— directed  by 
Keith  Grier— at  EXITheatre,  366  Eddy  St. 
through  May  5.  Plays  Thursdays  though 
Sundays  at  8  p.m.,  with  Saturday  and  Sunday 
matinees  at  2  p.m.  Call  673-384  for  info. 

May  Magic:  Film  program  for  ages  3-5. 
Children's  Rm..  Main  Library.  Larkin  and 
McAllister  sts..  10  and  1 1  a.m.  Also  shown 
May  16.  10  and  1 1  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  Free. 
Films  for  Kids:  The  films  'Cat  in  the  Hat" 
and  The  Music  Box"  will  be  shown  for  ages 
6  and  up  at  the  Children's  Rm.,  Main  Library, 
Larkin  and  McAllister.  3:30  p.m.  Free. 

Saturday,  May  18: 

African  Mental  Liberation  Weekend: 

Pacifica  Radio  presents  a  weekend  of 
programs  focusing  on  a  variety  of  socio- 
political themes  within  the  African-American 


community.  KPFA  94.1  FM.  May  18  and  19. 
9  a.m. -midnight.  Free. 
More  Shadow  Children:  Film  about 
homeless  children  at  the  Roxie  Cinema, 
3117  16th  St..  noon.  Thirty  free  seats 
available  to  the  homeless  on  a  first  come, 
first  served  basis. 

Monday,  May  20: 

509  Film  Society:  Feature  1 6mm  film  to  be 
announced.  509  Cultural  Center.  509  Ellis 
St. ,  8  p.  m .  For  info  call  346- 1 308.  Admission : 
$3-$8.  No  one  will  be  turned  away  for  lack  of 
funds. 

Tuesday,  May  21 : 

The  Wild  and  the  Lost:  The  films  -Where 
the  Wild  Things  Are."  'Whistle  for  Willie." 
and  "Angus  Lost"  will  be  shown  for  ages  3- 
5  at  the  Western  Addition  Library.  1550 
Scott  St.,  10  and  11  a.m.  and2  p.m.  Will  also 
be  shown  May  25.  1 1 :30  a.m.  Free. 

Wednesday,  May  22: 

Three  Films:  The  films  "Nate  the  Great." 
'Pet  Show,"  and  "Ali  Baba"  will  be  shown  for 
ages  6  and  older  at  the  Western  Addition 
Library,  1550  Scott  St..  3:30  p.m.  Free. 

Thursday,  May  23: 

Image  v.  Reality:  Issues  facing  Asian  Pacific 
American  creative  artists  who  protest  the 
lack  of  opportunities  to  portray  themselves 
on  stage  and  screen  will  be  discussed  using 
the  Miss  Sa/poncontroversey  as  a  launching 
point.  UCSF.  Toland  Hall,  513  Parnassus 
Ave.,  noon-1  p.m.  Free. 

Friday,  May  24: 

More  509  Poetry:  Poetry  reading  co- 
sponsored  by  Small  Press  Traffic  Bookstore 
featuring  Piri  Thomas.  509  Cultural  Center, 
509  Ellis  St..  9  p.m.  For  info  call  346-1308. 
Admission:  $3-$8.  No  one  will  be  turned 
away  for  lack  of  funds. 

Saturday,  May  25: 

Colors  of  Contribution:  Folk  duo 
Casselberry-DuPree  will  perform  at  a 
celebration  honoring  lesbians  of  color  whose 
commitment  has  shaped  the  Women's 
Building.  Mission  High.  3750 18th  St..  8  p.m. 
Admission:  Advance  $1 5.50-$20.  at  the  door 
$1 7.50-S20.  For  info  call  431  -1 1 80. 
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New  Year:  Good  Wishes  for  Future  in  Lao,  Khmer  Communities 


continued  from  page  1 
play. 

"In  my  country,  people  have  to  throw 
water  at  each  other  because  it  is  so  hot 
there,"  recalled  Thepkaysone. 

A  band  of  performers  played  tradi- 
tional music— with  one  musician  play- 
ing on  a  bamboo  wind  instrument  called 
the  kene — and  a  dance  troupe  from 
Richmond,  Calif.,  performed  the  arch- 
ing movements  of  traditional  Laodance. 

Then  an  elderly  Lao  woman  play- 
fully dipped  a  clump  of  heather  flowers 
into  a  bowl  of  water  and  flicked  the 
watery  mass  at  people  seated  around 
the  hall,  eliciting  laughter. 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  Cambodian 
community  celebrated  New  Year.  As  in 
previous  years,  there  were  two  sepa- 


Young  Laotian  girls  arrange  flowers  used  in 
bad  string-tying  ceremony  that  promises  to 


rate  Cambodian  New  Year  celebrations 
because  of  political  differences  within 
the  community.  On  April  13,  about  500 
Cambodians  assembled  at  Booker  T. 
Washington  Community  Center,  800 
Presidio  St.,  to  usher  in  the  Cambodian 
New  Year  at  a  gathering  organized  by 
the  Nagara  Dhamma  Cambodian  Bud- 
dhist Temple  on  Lincoln  Avenue. 

Another  group  of  Cambodians — 200 
strong — celebrated  at  the  Cadillac  Ho- 
tel in  the  Tenderloin  on  April  13,  in  a 
ceremony  organized  by  supporters  of 
Prince  Sihanouk's  resistance  forces,  who 
are  opposed  to  the  current  regime  in 
Phnom  Penh.  Sponsors  of  the  Cadillac 
Hotel  ceremony  said  that  all  contribu- 
tions from  New  Year's  day  would  be 
sent  to  a  'liberated  zone"  along  the 
Thai-Cambodian  border  to  help  build  a 
Buddhist  temple 
there. 

At  the  Booker  T. 
Washington  celebra- 
tion, volunteers  sat  at 
the  reception  desk 
announcing  over  a 
microphone  and  writ- 
ing down  the  names 
of  people  who  contrib- 
uted New  Year's  do- 
nations for  the  San 
Francisco  temple.  On 
the  other  side  of  the 
hall,  Buddhist  monks 
sat  on  colorful  mats  on 
a  stage,  before  hun- 
dreds of  plates  of  food 
offered  to  them.  Near 
them  were  a  Buddha 
statue  and  offerings  of 
lit  candles,  burning  in- 
cense, and  flowers. 

'Today's  Buddhist 
ceremony  includes 
chanting  Buddha's 
Photo:  KeikoOhnuma  ™les,  praying  and 
the  centerpiece  of  a  asking  for  righteous- 
bring  good  luck.        ness,  offering  food  to 


Photo:  Keiko  Ohnuma 

A  young  Laotian  girl  serves  up  a  plate  of  food  at  the  Hungarian  Hall  celebration  last  month. 


God's  goodness  is 
always  in  action.  The 
principle  of  his  goodness  is 
always  in  place.  We  don't  pray  for  certain  things  to  happen 
. . .  neither  do  we  argue,  but  rather 
witness  the  Goodness  of  God  as  happening  NOW. 
If  you  wish  to  pursue  this  idea,  visit  a  Christian  Science 
Reading  Room  today. 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  READING  ROOM 


10  ELLIS  St., 
San  Francisco,  (415)  981-6756 
Hours:  9  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  Monday  through  Thursday 
9  a.m. -6  p.m.  Wednesday 
10  a.m.-2  p.m.  Saturday 
CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  SCIENTIST 


Photo:  Phil  Head 

Venerable  Sanong  Issaro  presided  over  the  Cambodian  New  Year  celebration  held  by 
Nagara  Dhamma  Buddhist  Temple  at  Booker  T.  Washington  Community  Center  last  month. 


Photo:  Phil  Head 

After  offering  food  to  the  monks,  the  Cambodian  community  enjoyed  a  New  Year's  feast. 

the  monks,  and  asking  for  forgiveness 
from  ancestors  and  family  members 
who  died — especially  from  those  who 
were  killed  under  the  Khmer  Rouge 
regime,"  said  San  Francisco  monk 
Venerable  Sanong  Issaro. 

As  a  wish  for  the  new  year,  Issaro 
said  that  he  hoped  theCambodian  com- 
munity would  grow  closer  and  stop 
their  divisiveness  and  competition. 

Another  member  of  the  community, 
Chea  Tong,  35,  said,  "I  just  came  to  San 
Francisco  from  a  refugee  camp  in  Thai- 
land. I  didn't  know  we  Cambodians 
could  celebrate  our  New  Year  here  in 
America.  When  I  see  it  does  happen  like 
this,  I  am  so  happy." 

Tap  Kunn,  27,  had  fond  memories  of 
New  Year  in  her  homeland,  where 
people  played  traditional  games  such 
as  boss  angkunh — similar  to  Italian  lawn 
bowling  but  played  with  sea  bean  fruit — 
and  boss  chhoung,  another  common 
game  similar  to  catch  that  is  played 
with  a  Cambodian  krahmah  scarf 
wrapped  up  into  a  ball. 


CHUN  KANG 
VEGETARIAN 
RESTAURANT 


LUNCH  SPECIAL: 
$3.75 

608  Geary  St. 
928-2178 

OPEN  6  DAYS  A  WEEK, 
CLOSED  TUESDAY 


Photo:  Phil  Head 

A  Cambodian  youngster  fetches  treats  from 
a  tree  with  help  from  her  father. 

During  the  three  days  of  the  lunar 
New  Year,  both  Cambodians  and  Lao- 
tians believe  they  are  visited  by  a  god- 
dess named  Thoumma  Davee  who 
brings  good  luck. 

The  goddess  is  adorned  with  pome- 
granate flowers  and  clothes  decorated 
with  rubies.  She  eats  figs  for  her  meals 
and  carries  in  her  right  hand  a  circular 
blade  weapon  and  in  her  left  hand  an 
ocean  snail  called  a  whelk. 

Another  part  of  the  Lao  New  Year  is 
a  string-tying  ceremony,  called  bad. 
Laotians  turned  to  one  another,  placing 
food  in  their  partner's  hand  and  tying 
strings  around  each  other's  wrists  while 
reciting  a  list  of  wishes  for  the  New 
Year. 

"If  s  to  wish  you  toalways  have  some- 
thing in  your  hand,  to  not  go  empty- 
handed,"  explained  Bounmy  Boupha- 
vanh,  president  of  the  Lao  Seri 
organization.  The  Lao  leader  added  that 
he  had  a  wish  for  the  following  year. 
"We  would  like  to  do  a  celebration  out- 
doors to  share  with  the  community  our 
special  Lao  celebration,"  he  said. 
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POETRY&  PROSE 


The  following  poems  were  written  by 
Francisco  Middle  School  students  from 
Sylvia  McGauley  and  William  Stannard's 
8th  period  language  class. 

To  My  People 

My  people  lived  in  Asia.  We  lived 

In  a  small  town  with  fresh  air 

and  everywhere  you  look  Is  life. 

My  people  speak  Chinese. 

Neighbors  are  nice  to  each  other. 

Something  you  don't  have. 

They  share  with  each  other. 

My  people  are  sweet  and  lovely. 

Some  of  my  people  live  in  cities 

because  they  are  so  rich. 

In  my  town,  people  plant  food. 

Their  food  was  fresh  and  sweet, 

also  big.  The  rich  people 

are  buying  my  people's  food. 

My  people  live  In  the  town. 

They  sell  to  the  people 

who  live  In  the  city. 

Rich  people  like  our  people. 

-Wanda  Xu 

Love 

Love  is  the  gentle  kiss. 
Love  Is  sweet  as  a  honey  bee. 
Love  Is  soft  as  the  fur  of  a  puppy. 
Love  Is  loud  as  chickens  and  ducks. 
Love  Is  cold  as  ice  on  the  South  Pole. 
-Leslie  Yeung 

Self  Portrait 

My  hair  Is  fluffy  as  a  cloud. 

My  hands  look  like  earth  that  Is  cracking. 

-Ton  Lam 


Self  Portrait 

My  hair  Is  long  as  a  cat. 
My  attitude  Is  bad  as  a  boy's. 
I  look  cute  as  a  bunny. 
-Shelly  Uu 


To  My  People 

We  are  a  regular  people. 

We  work  our  way. 

We  make  money  in  many 

different  ways. 

Some  of  our  people  work 

on  farms. 

And  some  work  outside  cities. 

That  b  the  way  we 

work  and  live. 

Teenager  has  to  care 

about  study. 

Adult  cares  about  work 

and  taking  care  of  their  child. 

All  my  people  need  Is 

to  live  happy  with 

each  other,  not  sad. 

That's  what  my  people 

really  need. 

-Sandy  Trong 

Happiness 

happiness  Is  a  red  heart 
sea  of  the  world 
happiness  b  sweet  as  a  baby 
a  kiss 

happiness  Is  like  a  baby  talking 
happiness  Is  people  In  the  world 
-Ricardo  Wong 

Self  Portrait 

My  feet  are  perceptive 
as  a  worm 

but  are  the  color  of  a  pig 
on  a  hot  day. 

I'm  as  pretty  as  an  earthworm. 
-Va  Voong 


Sett  Portrait 

My  hair  is  long  as  a  bird  feather. 
My  eyes  are  the  color  of  a  rock 
in  the  mountain  of  ChJna. 
My  face  Is  red  as  a  rose  flower. 
-Allison  Yu 


To  My  People 

My  people  are  kind. 

We  farm  our  way. 

We  do  things  that  we  like: 

Dressing,  eating,  sleeping,  playing. 

Farming  Is  the  way  we  live. 

Money  ks  what  we  need. 

Happiness  we  always  have. 

Sadness  Is  the  stupid  thing  we  don't 

need. 

Eating  and  sleeping  Is  the  best  thing 
we  like  to  do. 

Farming  and  reading  is  the  thing 
that  we  say  Is  sad. 
But  we  like  our  people. 
-Amy  Huynh 

To  My  People 

My  people  are  smart,  tall,  short  and 

nice  but  some  are  bad  and  mean. 

They  like  to  sing  and  work. 

They  like  to  sing  country  songs. 

Some  people  work  on  the  farm  and 

some 

work  in  the  city. 
They  speak  Chinese. 
They  live  In  Vietnam. 
-Sophia  Kan 

Love 

Love  Is  a  heart. 

Love  Is  sweet  like  a  candy  cane. 
Love  Is  soft  as  a  heart  Is  a  muscle. 
Love  Is  loud  as  a  yelled  sound. 
Love  is  sexy. 
-Steven  Tran 

My  Grandmother 

Be  friendly,  that's  what 

my  grandmother  said  to  me, 

drinking  her  cup  of  tea. 

I  don't  see  her  for  a  long  time 

then  I  saw  her  In  the  picture. 

She  had  lovely  curly  hair. 

The  first  time  I  saw  her 

I  thought  she  was  a  movie  star 

because  of  her  beautiful  face. 

She  looks  like  one  Chinese  singer. 

What  Is  In  her  head  Is  care  and  friendship. 

-Jessica  Luu 


Self  Portrait 

My  hand  is  like  a  claw  of  a  bird. 
My  nail  Is  painted  the  color  of  a  flower. 
My  eye  b  like  the  branch  of  a  tree. 
I  am  as  pretty  as  a  rose  that  Is  blooming. 
My  brain  goes  everywhere. 
I  am  as  small  as  an  ant. 
My  hair  color  Is  like  the  soil. 
-Unda  Huynh 

Hate 

Hate  Is  stupid. 
I  hate  hate. 

Hate  fe  stupid  like  a  coconut. 

Hate  tastes  like  pepper. 

Hate  Is  small  as  dead  rats. 

Hate  sounds  like  a  volcano  just  erupted. 

-Yee  Feng  Hsu 

My  Grandmother 

She  no  longer  lives  but  she  Is  alive 
In  my  memory. 

She  was  born  in  Louisiana  and  she 
talked  with  long  words. 
She  was  sweet.  She  always  gave  us 
pumpkin  pie. 

She  was  very  kind  and  gave  us 
rides  whenever  we  needed  them. 
On  her  last  birthday,  my  sister 
gave  her  a  picture. 
She  liked  her  picture  a  tot 
and  shortly  after,  she  died. 
-Adrianna  Joshua 

Self  Portrait 

My  hair  Is  short  as  a  boy's. 
My  eyelash  is  long.  The  Chinese  said 
I'm  a  lazy  person,  but  they  also  said 
I'm  a  wise  person,  too. 

My  eye  Is  big  and  many  people  said 
I  look  like  a  bunny  because 
their  eyes  are  big  and  red. 

My  face  Is  round  and  as  cute  as  a  white 
cat. 

-Debi  Ye 
Self  Portrait 

My  eyes  are  moons  shiny  at  night. 
My  face  looks  like  a  rooster. 
-Wayne  Lam 


Classifieds 


I  EMPLOYMENT 

Want  to  Be  Self-Employed?  Do  you  want 
to  start  your  own  business,  be  your  own 
boss?  We  can  helpl  We  are  Community 
Outreach  and  Pre-Enterprise  Services 
(COPE),  a  free  service  of  the  S.F.  Mayor's 
Office  of  Community  Development.  We  help 
you  focus  your  business  idea,  determine  its 
feasibility,  and  find  the  resources  and 
assistance  you  need.  Call  775-8880  and 
ask  lor  "Self-Employment." 
Director  of  Development  and  Finance: 
The  Pesticide  Action  Network  North  America 
Regional  Center  is  looking  for  an  applicant 
who  will  be  responsible  for  ensuring  that 
adequate  resources,  and  financial  and  office 
systems  are  in  place  to  reach  annual  and 
longer  term  organizational  goals.  Experience 
in  financial  management,  budgeting, 
personnel  supervision,  and  development 
required.  Salary:  $23K-25K  DOE  plus 
benefits.  Send  resume,  brief  description  of 
your  interest  and  suitability  for  this  position, 
and  three  to  five  references  to  PAN  NA  RC. 
965  Mission  St..  Rm.  514,  S.F.,  CA.  94103. 
Deadline:  May  10.  AA,  EOE.  Persons  of 
color  encouraged  to  apply. 
$40,000/yr!  Read  Books:  Read  books  and 
TV  scripts.  Fill  out  simple  "like/don't  like" 
form.  Easyl  Fun,  relaxing  at  home,  beach, 
vacations.  Guaranteed  paycheck.  Free  24  - 
hour  recording.  (801)  379-2925.  Copyright 
#CA18MEB. 

I  HOUSING 

Studios:  $425  and  up  for  renovated  studios, 
secure,  nice.  50  Golden  Gate  Ave.  For  info 
call  474-9205. 

I  FOR  SALE 

Aquarium  Store:  Aquarium  store  for  sale. 
Inventory  included.  $15K  cash.  Low  rent, 
good  location.  441-4655. 
Cheap!  FB1/U.S.  Seized:  '84  VW  for  $50. 
'87  Mercedes  for  $200.  "85  Mercedes  for 
$100,  '65  Mustang  for  $50.  Choose  from 
thousands  starting  at  $25.  Free  24-hour 
recording  reveals  details.  (801)  379-2929. 
Copyright  #CA18MJC.  U.S.  Hotline 
copyright 

I  BULLETIN  BOARD 
Peer  Counseling  Training:  Peer  counselors 
are  people  who  have  experienced  emotional 
difficulties  and  are  interested  in  helping  others 
with  similar  difficulties.  Independent  Living 
Resources  Center  is  looking  for  participants 


who  are  current  or  former  consumers, 
survivors,  clients,  and/or  patients  of  mental 
health  services.  Bi-lingual  consumers  are 
especially  encouraged  to  enroll.  Training 
will  be  held  at  70  10th  St.,  1st  FL.  1:30-4:30 
p.m.  from  May  10  to  August  9.  Call  Carol 
Patterson.  863-0581  to  register.  Bring  $15 
materials  fee  to  first  class. 
Counseling  and  Referrals  for  Veterans: 
Vietnam  veterans  are  encouraged  to 
participate  in  individual,  couples,  group,  and 
family  counseling  at  the  San  Francisco  Vets 
Center,  25  Van  Ness  Ave.  Veterans  from 
other  wars  are  eligible  for  job  referrals  and 
homeless  services.  The  Center  does  not 
discriminate  against  any  vet  according  to 
discharge  status;  however,  some  employers 
and  homeless  agencies  working  with  the 
Center  may.  Call  431-6022  for  info. 

I  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 
Business  Opportunity:  Two  liquor/grocery 
stores  available.  First:  Gross  income  $18K+ 
per  month.  Owner  will  finance.  Asking 
$99,500  plus  inventory.  Second:  Well- 
established  in  highly  visible  commercial  and 
residential  neighborhood  in  downtown  San 
Francisco.  Heavy  foot  traffic.  Asking 
$165,000  plus  inventory.  Call  Century  21, 
City  Center,  985-0500. 
Wanted:  Legal  Contingency  Attorney  for, 
and  Name  and  Address  of.  Insurance 
Company  Insuring  for  Public  Liability,  the 
State  of  California  Crime  Victim  Program, 
and  Compensation  Hearing  Representative, 
Percent  Share  Basis.  Contact  David  Anthony 
Fallon.  P.O.  Box  191173.  S.F..  CA.  94119- 
1173.  Note:  Will  Trade  Attorneys  Public 
Liability,  $4  million  Insurance  Policies  for 
any  policies. 


TENDERLOIN  TIMES 
CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Rates:  $5  for  25  words  or 
less  and  $4  for  each 
additional  25  words  or 
portion  thereof. 

Call  776-0700  or  send  your 
ad  copy  to  Tenderloin  Times 
Classifieds.  25  Taylor  St. 
#718.  S.F..  CA  94102 


Section  8  Housing  Opportunity 

FOR  QUALIFIED 
ELDERLY,  DISABLED, 
AND  HANDICAPPED 
PERSONS 

STUDIO  APTS.  WITH  KITCHENS 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

DOWNTOWN  LOCATION 
NEWLY  REFURBISHED  BUILDING 

381  TURK  STREET  APARTMENTS 

TO  ENSURE  BUILDING  DESIRABILITY 
AND  SECURITY,  THE  APPLICATION 
PROCESS  INCLUDES  AN 
INTERVIEW,  HOME  VISIT, 
AND  LANDLORD/CREDIT  CHECKS. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 
CALL  LAURELLE  AT 
THE  JOHN  STEWART 
COMPANY 
391-4321 


Hr 

Equal  Housing 
OPPORTUNITY 
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Dilc  Ky  Restaurant 


We  serve  all  kinds  of  Chinese  and 
Vietnamese  foods  such  as: 

•  Seafood  rice  noodle  soup  or  seafood  egg  noodle  soup 

•  Egg  mixed,  shredded  &  BBQ  pork  over  rice 

•  Imperial  Roll  &  BBQ  pork  with  rice  noodle 

•  Sauteed  prawn  with  pepper  and  salt 

•  Combination  chow  fun  or  chow  mein 

•  Sauteed  catfish  cooked  in  clay  pot 

•  Catfish  hot  &  sour  soup  •  Shrimp  &  jellyfish  salad 

•  Seafood  fire  pot  *  Chicken  salad 

Nha  hang  chung  toi  co  nhieu 
mon  an  Hoa  va  Viet  nhu: 


•  Hu  h$u  hay  mi  seafood 

•  Hu  rieu  hay  mi  xao  thap  cam 

•  Canh  chua  ca  bong  lab 

•  Ca  kho  t$ 

•  Tom  rang  mu'6i 


•  Lau  seafood 

•  Com  xuo*n  bi  cha 

•  Bun  cha  gio  thit  nddng 

•  Goi  so*a  t6m 

•  Goi  ga  xe  phay 
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Bi  cao  budc  khdng  chu  toan  trach  nhiem 

Sau  that  cti  ghe  Nghi  Vien  Ong  Vu 
Dtf  c  Vtfcmg  gap  song  gio  mdi 


b&  oia  Julie  Scheff 

Khi  Ong  Vu  Dtic  Vifgmg  ra  tranh 
c\i  ghe  Nghi  vien  thanh  pho 
San  Francisco  trtfdc  day  thi  ba 
con  nhin  ong  nhu"  mOt  ngtfdi  hung,  mOt 
cong  dan  My  da  vang  mui  tet  da  bao 
phoi  don  phi/crng  tranh  cu\  ngtfcri  duy 
nhat  hien  ngang  chdng  gay  bu*6c  vao 
chinh  trtfcfng  tren  toan  dat  cd"  hoa.  Sau 
thing  sau  khi  that  cti  ong  Vi/prng  lai 
phai  di/cmg  dau  v6i  nhffng  song  gio 
moi. 

Cac  ciru  thanh  vien  Hoi  dong  Gi4m 
Doc  va  cAc  nhan  vien  cu  cua  Trung  tarn 
than  phien  la  thdi  ky  van  dong  tranh  cu* 
6ng  Vu*cmg  da  khong  tich  cifc  ginh  vie 
trich  nhiem  hang  ngay  tai  Trung  tam 
ven  mot  ngan  sich  1  trieu  ri/oi  My  kim 
phuc  vu  Cong  dong  ty  nan  Dong  Nam 
A  trong  4  quan  hat  vdi  tu"  dich  va  trach 
nhiem  cua  mot  vi  Giim  doc.  Dat  tru  scV 
tai  San  Francisco  them  3  chi  nhanh  San 
Jose,  San  Rafael  va  Oakland  Trung  Tam 
cung  tfng  dich  vu  giup  ba  con  ty  nan  tu* 
8  den  10  ngan  than  chu  moi  nam.  Mot  so 
ciru  nhan  vien  cung  nhu*  thanh  vien 
Hoi  dong  Giim  Doc  cho  rang  Trung 
tam  da  bi  phan  tin  m6ng  bcVi  van  dong 
chmh  tri  cua  ong.  Ong  Tom  Spielbauer, 
mQt  trong  ba  thanh  vien  Hoi  dongGiim 
Doc  lan  li/crt  rut  lui  tu*  thing  Gieng  1 991 
len  tieng:  "Toi  gap  nhieu  trcV  ngai  do 
hau  qua  cua  viec  ong  (Vifcmg)  ra  tranh 
cu"  Anh  htfcmg  den  kha  nang  chu  toan 
nhiem  vu  Giim  ddc  cua  dng."  Them 
vao  do,  8.trong  10  nhin  vien  cot  cin  va 
lao  thanh  da  khan  goi  ra  di  trong  then 
gtan  tu"  thing  7, 1990  den  thing  2, 1991 . 
Ho  da  ttfng  cong  tic  voi  Trung  tam  tu"  5 
den  1 1  nam.  Ong  VtfpT>g  cho  do  chi'  la 
mot  sir  trung  hop  va  con  liru  y  la  m$t 
trong  cic  nhan  vien  do  da  ra  di  vi  co 
viec  ngon  hem,  lu*cmg  khi  hon. 

Cung  co  ke  ra  di  da  giong  len  tieng 
chuong  khic  vi£n  c6  la  6ng  Giim  doc 
da  lo  la  va  xa  cich  con^  viec  cua  Trung 
tam  vi  tham  vong  chmh  tri.  Bon  bio 
tham  do  mot  ft  cu*u  nhan  vien  va  thanh 
vien  Hoi  dong  Giim  doc  thi  du*oc  quy 
vi  tiet  lo  la  ong  Vifcmg  khong  tich  cue  lo 
xin  h"0  cap  ngan  khoin  cho  Trung  tam 
trong  thefi  gian  ong  van  dong  tranh  cu". 
Ong  Cinh  Dang,  ciru  dieu  hop  vien  ve 
cic  dich  vu  xa  hoi  tai  tru  scV  Trung  tam 
6  San  Francisco  trich  cu*  ong  Vifcmg 
khdng  he  de  nap  du"  in  xin  ngan  khoin 
cho  nhieu  chi/ong  trinh  then  chot.  Ong 
Toan  Phu,  chuyen  trich  ve  khe  u*6c  ty 
nan  cua  Quin  hat  Alameda  va  cung  la 
lien  lac  vidn  giiJa  Alameda  va  Trung 
Tam  cho  bie't  la  van  phdng  cua  Trung 


tam  tai  Oakland  da  nOp  du*  3n  xin  ngan 
khoin  tre  5  thing. 

Ong  Wong  khong  dong  y  ve  diem 
khdng  d£  nap  dy  in.  Neu  co  tn/dng 
hop  ch^m  tre  thi  ong  giai  thich  la  "dtfgrc 
thong  bio  glp  nit,  rat  it  thi  gid\  Nhieu 
trtfcmg  hop  mot  so  nhieu  de  nghi  ve  du" 
in  cung  keo  den  mot  luc  trcV  tay  khong 
kip."  One  Wong  cung  cho  bie't  ong  da 
xin  nghi  80  phan  trim  khong  ltfomg 
trong  thc/i  eian  3  thing  ttf  thing  8  den 
thing  1 1  de  van  dong  tranh  cu\  va  thdi 
gian  do  co  cic  thanh  vien  H0i  dbng 
Giim  doc  thay  the  ong  tai  Trung  Tam. 

Du"omg  kim  Chu  tich  Hoi  dong  Giim 
doc  Ben  Takesh'ta  cho  biet  khi  ong 
Vu*omg  ving  mat  va  ong  Kenji  Murase 
tinh  nguyen  dieu  hanh  Trung  tam  thi 
Hoi  dong  Giim  doc  khong  may  thic 
mic  ve  viec  ong  VifQmg  tranh  cu*.  Mot  it 
cu"u  nhan  vien  cua  Trung  tam  thi  cio 
buoc  ong  Vu'ong  da  dung  thi  gid  cua 
Trung  tam  vao  chuyen  van  dong  tranh 
cu*  cua  ong. 

Co  Lili  Nguyen  Duy,  phu  trich  phit 
trien  chu*ong  trinh  tai  Trung  Tam  cho 
ton  khi  co  tu"  chiJc  thing  2  vifa  qua  cho 
biet  la:  'Giufa  luc  Trung  tam  trai  qua 
khung  hoang  tai  chinh  thi  ong  Vu'ong 
bd  di  Hoa  thinh  don.  Mot  su*  trung  hop 
tro  tren  la  ba  con  thu  do  luc  do  van  dong 
gay  quy  cho  ong  (Vu'ong)."  Ong  Vu'ong 
phu  nhan  la  6ng  da  tring  den  lan  Ion 
giufa  van  de  tranh  cu*  cua  ong  v6i  nhiem 
vu  ginh  vie  cdng  viec  cua  mot  vien 
Giim  doc  Trung  tam.  Ong  noi:  'Toi 
khdng  dung  co  so*  cua  Trung  tim.  T6i 
khdng  xin  nhin  vien  tinh  nguyen.  Nhan 
vien  gop  tien  cho,  toi  khdng  nhan." 

Mot  so  ba  con  trong  cong  dong  Viet 
len  tieng  ung  ho  ong.  Thanh  vien  to 
chu"c  Nghiep  doan  2  Khich  san  Do  Tho 
moi  nhap  Hoi  dong  Giim  doc  Trung 
tam  3  thing  tr  i/cVe phit  bieu:  Toi  muon 
biet  tai  sao  ba  con  phii  dem  chuyen  len 
bio  chi.  Cii  gi  da  thuc  day  ho?  Neu  toi 
cd  chuyen  nhu  the  toi  se  dem  noi  vu  ra 
trUdc  hoi  dbng  Giim  doc."  Kygi'a  Hung 
Son  va  cung  la  ngUdi  hun  hap  vdi  tuan 


TlfiM  CA  KI^NG 
CAN  BAN 

$15K  Cash 
bao  gom  Inventory 
Rent  thep.  Dia  chi  tot. 
441-4655 


bio  MdTy  Nan  len  ti^ng:eOng(VUong) 
la  ban  tdi.  Ong  cung  tdi  td*  chufc  cho  T^t 
va  dng  da  ^iup  ty  nan  Hong  Kong  bang 
rricn  lam  hinh  inh  cua  ho  tai  Fort  Mason 
tu"21  thing  5  den  9  thing  6  nam  ngoii." 

Ong  Vu'ong  cho  day  la  mot  chien 
dich  "bdi  nho",  cho  rang  mot  khi  minh 
la  mOt  nhan  vat  giffa  cong  ddng  thi 
difong  nhidn  tr&  thanh  muc  tieu  cua  d6i 
lap  chinh  tri. 

Ong  Chu  tich  Takesh'ta  cho  ring  dng 
Vu'ong  co  mot  chd  dung  cao  trong  c0ng 
dong  nen  cic  thanh  phan  ddi  lip  va 
canh  tranh  voi  dng  da  khuay  ddng  len 
cic  du*  luan  trich  mdc  than  phien.  'Tdi 
cim  thay  mot  so  ngi/di  se  co  giuf  dng  lai. 
That  la  mot  dieu  bat  hanh.  Chung  ta  can 
nhCng  lanh  tu  tot."  Ong  Takesh'ta  ket 
luan. 

Giim  Doc  Van  phdng  Trung  Tim 
SCEARR  6  Oakland  A'Drong  Y'Klong 
tu"  chufc  thing  12  nam  1990  vi  bat  dong 
voi  chieu  hu"dngcua  Trung  tam.  Nhung 
cung  dong  y  voi  nhan  xet  cua  mot  so  ba 
con  la  Trung  tam  da  hoat  dong  tot  va 
u*6c  mong  co  quan  do  tiep  tuc  hoat 
ddng  manh.  Ong  noi:  'Tdi  khdng  hai 
long  ve  du*dng  loi  lanh  dao  cua  Trung 
tam  va  viec  thifc  hi^n  cic  chu*ong  trinh. 
Nhu"ng  tdi  nghi  Trung  tam  se  phuc  hoi 
va  hoat  dong  nhU  cu." 


TIN  TY  NAN 


Mot  co  quan  cu*u  tro  tai  thu  do  Hoa 
thinh  don  vu"a  phong  ra  mot  chu*ong 
trinh  hap  dan.  Ho  lap  mot  quy  luan  lu"u 
giup  ba  con  ty  nan  vay  tien  ung  tru"dc 
cho  phi  ton  chuyen  chcV,  ve  miy  bay  va 
le  phi  di  tru,  chieu  khin.  Do  la  to  chufc 
U.S.  Association  for  International  Mi- 
gration (USAIM).  Ba  con  cd  the  vay 
du'oc  75  phan  tram  so  tien  can  thiet  va 
hoan  tri  trong  thdi  gian  tu*  1,2  den  3 
nam  tuy  hi.  Tri  he't  trong  nam  diu  khdi 


chiu  lefi .  Tri  dii  han  se  phii  chiu  lai  xua t 
c6  djnh  9  phan  tram  bit  dau  chie't  tinh 
til  nam  thu"  hai. 

Dieu  ki£n  vay  tien  ddi  di/cmg  su* 
chung  td  trong  don  xin  va  gii'y  td  chung 
minh  ve  cdng  an  vi$c  Urn  cung  nhu"  tinh 
rrang  tin  dung  va  hoi  du  dieu  kien  bio 
lanh  thin  nhan  theo  luit  di  tni  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  ban  hanh 
hbi  1965.  Them  vao  do  cung  phii  cho 
bie't  thin  nhin  minh  bio  lanh  cd  khi 
nang  dinh  cu*  thanh  cdng  my  man  tai 
Hoa  ky.  Muon  them  chi  tiet  xin  lien  lac 
voi  :  U.S.  Association  for  International 
Migration  (USAIM),  1750  K.  Street,  N. 
W.  Suite  1 1  OA,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006, 
(202)  862-1890. 


VlfN  Anh  BANG  GIAO  MY  vi£t 

Hoa  ky  de  nghi  giup  Viet  Nam  phit 
trien  kinh  te  de  ddi  lay  su*  cdng  tic 
nhim  van  hoi  hoa  binh  cho  xuf  Chua 
Thip.  Horn  10  thing  4  moi  diy  Thu" 
TrUong  Ngoai  Giao  Richard  Solomon 
da  trao  de  nghi  cua  My  cho  Trinh  Xuan 
Lang,  Dai  Su*  Viet  Nam  tai  LHQ  6  Nu\i 
Lfdc.  Theo  tin  nhin  du'oc  va  mot  ky  gia 
bio  Washington  Post  cho  biet  thi  de 
nghi  neu  tren  gom  4  giai  doan: 

Thu"  Nhat:  Sau  khi  ky  ket  mot  thda 
hiep  qudc  te  ve  Camphuchia,  Hoa  Thinh 
Don  va  Ha  noi  se  chinh  thiifc  thio  luan 
ve  binh  thu*dng  hoa  lie?n  lac  ngoai  giao. 
Hoa  ky  se  giim  b6t  mot  so  han  che  ve 
van  de  di  lai  qua  Viet  Nam. 

Thu*  Hai:  Sau  khi  thifc  su"  cd  ngung 
chien  6  Camphuchia  va  thiet  lap  lu*c 
lifong  LHQ  lenh  cam  van  doi  voi  Cam- 
phuchia va  Viet  Nam  se  du'oc  dieu 
chi'nh. 

Thu*  Ba:  Hoa  Thinh  Don  va  Ha  ndi  se 
thiet  lap  van  phdng  ngoai  giao  tai  2  thu 
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BANK  OF  CANTON  OF  CALIFORNIA 


'mJng  xuan  tan  Mur 

TO  NAY  dIn  31  THANG 

NAM  1991 
TANG  QUA  f>AC  BIET! 


m6  mot  mJduG  muc  tai  ngan  hang  bank  of 

CANTON  mf<3C  31  THANG  5,  1991-  -  TRl/CNG  MUC 
KY  THAC,  THI  TR J(5nG  TllKl  1^,  NOW,  SUPERNOW,  T1CT 

'KIEM,  CH&NG  KHOAN   

SE  f)U6C  TANG  MOT  QUA  £>AC  BIET. 


m6  trUong  muc  6  bAt  ci?  chi  nhanh  naO 

THUAN  LOI,  NHUNG  PHAl  CAP  men  LAM  NGAY. 


BAC  CALI 

MONTGOMERY  STREET  BRANCH 
555  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco.  CA.94111 
■Ol^n  thoai  415-391-8912 

CHINATOWN  BRANCH 
743  Washington  Street 
San  Francisco.  CA.94108 
Oien  ttx>9l  415-421-5251 

STOCKTON  STREET  BRANCH 
1301  Stockton  Street 
San  Francisco.  CA.  94133 
-Dlen  tnoal  415-989-4088 

MEMBER  FDIC 


NORIEGA  STREET  BRANCH 
2533  Noriega  Street 
San  Francisco.  CA.  94122 
Oien  thoai  415^1-5333 

OAKLAND  BRANCH 
900  Webster  Street 
Oakland.  CA.  94607 
Oien  thoai  415-451-5600 

INTERNATIONAL  DIVISION 
555  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco.  CA  941 1 1 
■Dten  thoaj  415-362-4100 

HOAT  €ONG  vS  1937 

HQ!  VIEN*  CUA  FDIC  
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Cam  TSy  va  may  choi  game 

Ky  gia  nhan  xet  xa  hoi  cM  nghia 
dang  xuong  doc  6  Viet  Nam 


Ldi  Tda  Soan:  Ong  Dvlc Nguyin,  kygia" 
va*  binh  lu.  m  gia  cua  d&i  National  Public 
Radio  va*  ba~o  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal 
m&i  di  tham  Vi£t  Nam  ve.  Ong  niu  ten 
mQt s6 nh$n  xe7  va"  cim  nghi  vh  nhimg 
thay  d6i  cap  thdi  tai  qui  h  u"cmg  qua  6ng 
kinh  cua  6ng.  Ngiiy  10  tha"ng4  vifa  qua 
6ng  da  thuyet  trinh  tai  World  Affairs 
Council  vhde  tM:  "Vi$tNam:Thoat  Vdng 
Co  Lap  " 

bai  ciia  Dtfe  Nguyen 

Tai  phi  cang  thanh  phd  Ho  Chi 
Minn,  mOt  du  khich  tudi  trung 
nien  khai  vdi  quan  thue  ong  cd 
dem  theo  $10,000  My  kirn  tien 
mat  va  vai  ba  chiee  nhan  h0t  xoan.  Co  gi 
la  dau?  Vi^t  kieu  hai  ngoai  thue/ng  lam 


chuy£n  dd.  Ho  vfe  tham  que  hifang,  gia 
dinh,  than  thi'ch,  ho  timg  dem  theo 
hang  ngan  ngan  do  la  ticm  mat  de*  lam 
an.  Tif  ngay  cham  duft  cuOc  chidn  Hoa 
ky  da  ap  dung  lenh  cam  van  kh^t  khe 
thi  lam  sao  cd  the  chuycfn  ngan  di/c/c? 

Biet  bao  ngan  van  con  dan  Viet  da 
guc  ng3  chong  My.  Nhimg  luc  nay  ai  ai 
cung  nong  long  mong  My  trcV  lai,  hay  it 
ra  do  la  My  den  von  ho.  Hinh  anh  chidn 
binh  Hoa  ky  6m  cay  sung  M-16  hay  B52 
oanh  tac  da  thifc  su*  lu  met.  Luc  nay  la 
thdi  diem  d§  dai  hem  don  end  cac  du 
khach  nang  tui  tien,  nhimg  vi5n  chufc 
cao  cap  ttf  c4c  dai  cdng  ty  dau  Iua  hay 
cac  nha  dau  tu*  khach  san.  Nhtfnggi  ma*t 
thay  tai  nghe  chufng  td  xa  hOi  chii  nghfa 
dang  bien  dang  lot  da  6  Viet  Nam.  Viet 


Photo:  Phil  Head 

Ba  con  dong  dao  do"  cupc  di  bp  hang  nam  ky  4  6  Tenderloin.  Ho  keu  goi  su"  chy  y  cua  toan 
thanh  pho  ve  nhu  cau  c6  mot  trtfdng  tai  day  va  gay  quy  cho  hai  to  chtfc  Bay  Area  Women's 
Resource  Center  va  Tenderloin  Youth  Advocates. 

Hundreds  turned  out  for  the  fourth  annual  Tenderloin  walkathon  on  April  14.  They  snaked 
their  way  from  Civic  Center  Plaza  up  Larkin  Street,  to  Ellis  and  down  Leavenworth,  in  a  4- 
kilometer  loop  to  focus  city  wide  attention  on  the  need  for  a  school  in  the  Tenderloin,  and  to 
raise  funds  for  two  Tenderloin  agencies:  the  Bay  Area  Women's  Resource  Center  and  the 
Tenderloin  Youth  Advpcates.  "There  are  4,000  children  in  the  neighborhood  and  the  kids  are 
bussed  to  42  differnt  schools,"  said  Midge  Wilson,  director  of  the  Bay  Area  Women's 
Resource  Center. 


ii  cau  dieu  chinh 
eu  so  cho  chinh : 


bai  cua  Suzanne  Rostler 

Trong  khia  canh  thie'u  nhufng  d  ich 
vu  tidp  xuc  ben  ngoai,  ngdn  ngtf 
bat  dong,  to  ehufc  ty  nan,  cd  vo 
cho  nguen  khdng  nha  va  vo  so  khuyet 
didm  khac  viec  kiem  tra  dan  so  1990  da 
khong  thifc  su"  thu  dat  con  s6  chinh  xac, 
dac  bidt  ddi  voi  nhimg  nai  co  nhieu 
phufc  tap  chung  t0c  nhu"  vung  Tender- 
loin ching  han. 

Chinh  So-  Kiem  Ke  Dan  Sd  W  xac 
nhan  co  the*  hQ  da  b6  s6t  tdi  6  tri^u 
ngtfdi  trong  ky  ki^m  tra  1990,  va  it  ra  2 
phan  3  trong  do  la  thanh  phan  thieu  so, 
theo  u*6c  tinh  cong  bo  ngay  19  thang  4 
men  day. 

Theo  th6ng  ke  ki^m  tra  dan  s6  1990 
thi  khu  Tenderloin  cd  m$t  su*  pha  trOn 
sa'c  dan  dang  ke  nhat  tai  San  Francisco. 
Dan  s6  tai  day  g&m  44  phln  tram  My 
tring,  11  phan  tram  goc  Phi  chau,  33 
phan  tram  A  chau  hay  Thai  Binh  Difcmg, 
1 1  phan  tram  Tay  ban  nha  va  chu*a  ten  1 
phan  tram  Moi  Da  Do,  g6c  My  thu"  thi^t, 
chinh  hi^u  con  nai  vang. 

Ciila  1980  va  1990,  thdi  gian  10  nam, 
dan  goc  Ddng  Nam  A  tai  day  da  vu*c/t  xa 
tat  ci  cac  sAc  dan  thie'u  so  khac  va  di  gia 
tang  tit  21 .2  den  28  phan  tram  (143,753 
dau  ngtfc/i)  tai  San  Francisco,  rieng 
Tenderloin  con  s6  nhay  vQt  tu*  18  len  33 


phan  tram  (  8,040  dau  ngufti)  tai  day. 
Ong  Vu  Dtfc  Vi/cmg,  Giam  Doc  Trung 
Tarn  Dinh  Cu*  Dong  Nam  A  bat  dong 
von  con  so  cua  chmh  phu  ve  8,040  ngufti 
A  chau  va  cac  Dao  Thai  binh  difcrng 
trong  khu  Tenderloin  ma  thi/c  ra  hau 
het  la  ngUdi  Dong  Nam  A.  Theo  ong 
cong  dbng  Ddng  Nam  A  tai  day  da  gia 
tang  tc>i  200  phan  tram  so  voi  con  so  cua 
chanh  phu  thi  chl  tang  co  khoing  90 
phan  tram.  Ong  Vifong  xac  nhan:  "Nam 
1980  Tenderloin  chu*a  cd  ten  2  d£n  3 
ngan  ty  nan  Ddng  Nam  A.  Bay  gift  cd  it 
nhat  10,000  ngu*di.  "Cd  Midge  Wilson, 
Giam  Doc  co  quan  Bay  Area  Women's 
Center  cho  biet,  can  cu*  theo  su"  tim  hieu 
rieng,  chinh  phii  da  khdng  ki^m  ke  tat 
ca  tre  em  vung  Tenderloin  (tudi  17  trd 
xudng).  Tim  hieu  rieng  cua  cd  Wilson 
trong  cac  cao  dc  6  Tenderloin  ghi  nh^n 
con  s6  it  nha't  la  4,000  tre  so  voi  con  s6 
cua  chanh  phu  chi'  ghi  cd  2,618  tre. 

Tien  va  quy  cua  chanh  phu  du*Qrc 
phan  phdi  theo  ty  1$  dan  chiing,  do  do 
San  Francisco  cung  voi  23  thanh  ph6 
khac  da  du"cmg  dan  kien  ddi  dieu  chinh 
lai  sd  dan  cho  dung  bang  each  kie*m  tra 
dung  m0t  cdng  thufc  chinh  xac  phin 
anh  dung  so  dan  hi^n  cd.  Van  phdng 
ki^m  ke  cd  han  dinh  tu*  nay  den  15 
thang  7,  1991  de*  giai  quy^t  khi^u  nai 
nay. 


Nam  khdng  can  dao  chanh,  each  mang 
do  mau.  Ly  do  dem  gian  la  xa  hoi  chu 
nghia  dang  xudng  ddc  mOt  each  bi  dat 
va  so  t u  dao  thii.  Vict  Nam  la  qudc  gia 
cudi  cung  bi  ngheo  Wm  khuynh  dao 
ddn  t|n  cung  trong  quy  dao  xa"  hOi  chu 
nghia.  Trong  luc  do  bd  mat  thanh  Hd, 
tru'cVc  la  Saigon,  Da  n3ng  va  Ha  ndi  deu 
tran  ngap  xa  hoa  phdng  tung.  Ti^m, 
chg  mcV  kha*p  xd.  Quan  ca  phe  moc  nhu* 
nam,  vang  dong  nhac  Lambada  nhdn 
nhip  kha*p  neo.  Tdi  d^n  ba  con  vui  dlu 
coi  TV,  theo  ddi  tin  hjfc  qua  h£  thong 
CNN,  hay  thu'emg  thufc  video  voi  hmh 
nhac  Tay  phuemg.  Cdng  an,  Canh  sat 
khdng  con  xua  dudi  cac  tay  chqr  den, 
budn  l|u  tren  cac  he  phd.  Ngifae  lai,  tdi 
timg  chufng  kidn  cac  du'cmg  su*  chen 
chuc  nhau  vui  d^u  vao  cac  may  game. 

Tai  Da  nSng  m0t  cdng  an  da  xui  tdi 
du"ng  tru  6  khach  san  qudc  doanh  danh 
rieng  cho  du  khach.  0  do  du  khach  trk 
mdi  tdi  30  My  kirn,  khoing  200,000  tien 
nha  nue>c.  Du'cmg  su"  da  dem  tdi  den 
mot  khach  san  khac  do  xi  nghiep  dieu 
hanh  Van  Ddng  Tru*dng  lam  chu.  Tdi 
chi  tra  ed  10  do  la  va  con  due/c  thi/cVng 
thufc  tran  thao  du"at  giufa  hai  dgi  banh 
ngay  bdn  hong  khach  san.  May  lanh 
chay  d^u.  Ndu  khdng  thoai  mai  tdi  con 
cd  the  den  mot  khach  san  dang  canh 
tranh  gan  dd  va  do  chinh  hang  dien  life 
lam  chii. 

0  Hue,  den  rni  6*  khach  san  cua  cdng 
an  dieu  hanh  thi  se  difQ-e  hau  dai  bang 
each  tu*  ddng  gia  han  ehieu  khan  thong 
hanh  them  mot  tuan.  Tai  Ha  ndi,  khi 
tarn  tru  trong  khach  san  cua  Bd  Ndi  Vu 
quan  ly  thi  du  khach  dxiqtc  phep  di 
chuytm  de  dai  de  tham  vieVig  dd  day. 
Tru*dng  hop  ddng  y  tra  mot  mdn  thu  lao 
hop  tinh  thi  se  cd  nhan  vidn  quay  phim 
di  theo  de  thu  hinh  cho  du  khach  tai  tat 
ci  nhffng  noi  du"ang  su"  vang  lai. 

Cung  khdng  nen  ngac  nhien  neu  cd 
tn/dng  hop  xay  ra  ngu"di  quay  phim  dd 
lai  la  mot  can  bd  ding.  Khdng  thay  can 
bo  dd  trong  van  phdng  lam  viec,  nhirng 
se  gap  du'cmg  su"  d*  quan  an  hay  quay 
hang  ben  he  phd,  mdc  ndi  tim  each  ban 
cho  den  gao  hay  thudc  la  "nhiy  du"  tu* 
cac  kho,  hang  san  xuat  cua  nha  nu'dc. 
Lu"cmg  can  bd  chi  vdn  ven  15  den  25  dd 
la  mot  thang.  Nhimg  chi'  m0t  tdi  y  co  the 
xai  lang  sdlu"ang  dddebao  nhau  cae  tay 
mai  ban,  budn  lau  chgr  den  va  gidi  chufc 
nha  nu"dc  xoay  chay  ap  phe. 


Photo  Tom  McCarthy 

Ky  gi'a  Dufc  Nguyen  thuyet  trinh  ve  chuyen 
di  Viet  Nam  moi  day. 
Due  Nguyen,  a  freelance  reporter,  gives  his 
impressions  of  Vietnam  from  his  recent  trip. 

Hang  l|u  chiem  den  60%  tdng  sd  mat 
hang  bay  ban  tai  4  thanh  phd  1cm  nha't 
Vi^t  Nam.  Ke*  tii  1989,  sd  luT/ng  nay 
tang  gap  ba.  Bd  Thu'emg  Mai  mdi  kha  m 
pha  72%  cae  cdng  ty  qudc  doanh  da  mdc 
ndi  cdng  tac  vdi  tu*  nhan  trong  am  mu*u 
thao  tung  nan  chc/  den.  Hien  nay  Viet 
nam  phai  mua  dau  lu*a  va  hang  hda  cua 
Sd  viet  vdi  gia  tri  tru'dng.  Tram  xang 
cua  nha  nu"dc  khdng  du  xang  ban  gi(?a 
luc  khdng  xa  dd  bao  nhieu  cac  em  b£ 
lung  l^ng  ban  xang  timg  chai  le.  Hinh 
nhu"  khdng  ai  kiem  soat  each  lam  an  dd. 
Va  cung  luc  dd  cac  nha,  sd*,  bd  cua  nha 
nu*de  gianh  dirt  nhau  thi  dua  kiem  soat 
ky  ngh^  dich  vu  vi  no  dd  ti&n  mau  le. 

6  Saigon,  vien  Giam  Ddc  Sd  Du  Lich 
da  dem  tat  ca  gia  dinh  va  mdi  tdi  di  an 
tiem.  Ong  dai  mpt  chau  ngon  lanh  6 
mot  ti£m  com  Tay.  Tiem  nay  la  mot  to 
hop  giufa  Sd*  Du  Lich  Viet  Nam  va  mot 
nha  kinh  doanh  My  goc  Viet  da  vang. 
Sau  bOa  an  ho  mdi  tdi  den  mot  phdng 
tra  tren  lau  khach  san  Continental.  Tdi 
chufng  kien  nep  song  cua  gidi  thu'emg 
lu*u  mdi  6  Viet  Nam:  "con  chau  cac  tay 
to  cua  cac  nha  each  mang  Mac  Le  dm 
nhau  nhay  thau  dem.  Cd  le  ho  thu0c  cac 
dieu  me  ly  cua  nhac  hap  dan  Madonna 
hem  cac  khau  hieu  each  mang  xa  hoi 
chu  nghia." 
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do.  ft  nhat  sau  thang  sau  khi  cdng  tac 
vdi  life  lu"cmg  LHQ  de*  van  hoi  hda  binh 
6  Camphuchia  (  ke  ca  van  de  kiem 
chufng  viec  rut  quan  va  cd  van  Viet  cdng 
khdi  xuf  Chua)  Hoa  ky  s^  bai  bd  l£nh 
cam  van  va  de  dai  hem  ddi  vdi  va'n  de 
Viet  Nam  vay  tien  cua  cac  co  quan  qudc 
te. 

Thuf  Bdn:  Theo  sau  bau  cu*  6  Cam- 
phuchia du*di  sii  gia^m  sat  cua  LHQ  va 
viOc  hinh  thanh  mot  Qudc  Hdi  Dan  Cu" 
mdi,  Hoa  Thinh  Don  se  chinh  tntfc  trao 
ddi  lien  he  ngoai  giao  va  kinh  te  vdi  Ha 
ndi  va  Nam  vang,  ddng  thdi  s£  cham 
duft  lap  tru'dng  chdng  ddi  va  phu  quyct 
tren  viec  vay  tien  cua  Quy  Tien  Te 
Qudc  Td,  Ngan  Hang  ThdGidi  va  Ngan 
Han^  Phat  Trien  A  Chau. 

Hinh  nhu"  Dai  Suf  Lang  ndi  vdi  Thuf 
Tru'dng  Solomon  la  Vi0t  Nam  mudn  tai 
lap  bang  giao  vd  di&u  ki^n,  Vi£t  Cdng 
khdng  may  anh  hu'dng  tren  chanh 
quyen  Nam  vang,  va  tdi  nay  bd  ddi 
Hanoi  da  rdi  xuf  Chua  rdi. 
— Theo  bao  Indochina  Digest,  a'n  ban 
12-04-91 

io  di£mgiAtgAn 

Bao  NguTdi  Vict  da  neu  ra  10  diem  gia t 
gan  trong  nam  1990 

1)  Le  dtfc  Tho  ve  chau  Didm  vi/cmg 

2)  Hang  dau  tham  Thanh  Hifcmg  pha 


san 

3)  Nhieu  ngtfdi  bi  b^t  tru*dc  ngay  Wcmg 
niem  30  thang  4 

4)  Giai  tan  Qu  Lac  Bd  Cach  Mang 

5)  Kien  nghi  Bui  Tin 

6)  Mot  tri£u  dan  chung  ti£n  bi£t  cd 
Hdng  Y  Trinh  Van  Can 

7)  Sd  Viet  ngimg  vi£n  tra  Vi^t  Cdng 

8)  Ngoai  Tru'dng  VC  Nguyen  Ca  Thach 
den  Hoa  Thjnh  Don 

9)  Phu  nCf  va  tre  em  thieu  dinh  du'cmg 

10)  Dan  ap  ky  gia 

Vl£T  NAM  TtM  CO  HOi  MAU  DICH 
Trong  mot  cuqc  phdng  va'n  danh  cho  ky 
gi'a  cda  Agence  France-Presse  hdm  20 
thang  3  mdi  day  Ngoai  tru'dng  Nguy£n 
Ca  Thach  cua  VC  ndi  ddn  v<fn  de  ddng 
minh  thu'emg  mai.  Ong  da  than  phien 
v^  su"  xam  nh^p  kinh  td  cua  Nh|tt  tai 
Vi0t  Nam.  Ong  ndi:  "Mac  du  Ha  ndi 
khuydn  khich  Nh|t  ban  dau  hi,  nhuYig 
Vi$t  Nam  da  cd  nhffng  kinh  nghiem 
chua  cay  ddi  vdi  Nh4t  trong  qua  khu*/' 
(am  chi  thdi  ky  Nh|t  chidm  ddng  trong 
thd  chidn  II ).  Ngoai  Tn/ong  tidp: "  Chu  n^ 
tdi  mudn  chQn  Cdng  E)dng  Au  Chau,  vi 
ho  cd  dtfong  ldi  ddc  lap  ddi  voi  ca 
Trung  Qudc  vi  Hoa  Ky,  trong  khi  dd 
Mi.it  bi n  bam  theo  dudi  My." 
— Theo  bao  Indochina  Digest,  an  ban 
29-03-91 


